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BUILDINGS. Sometimes we are inclined to forget 
the part that buildings play in the winning of a our host of orders—rush orders—war orders... 
war — not merely the strictly military structures Koh-i-noors needed here . . . Koh-i-noors needed 
such as forts, arsenals, armories and barracks, but there Koh-i-noors needed by engineers, by 


of war. You'd realize this if you could but see 





hundreds of everyday structures, including factor- 
ies, shipyards, power houses, railway and air ter- 
minals; schools, theatres, hospitals and churches. 


They all count, every last one of ‘them. In short 
we have come to see how war today involves not 
only everybody but everything. Nothing is un- 
important. We take justifiable pride in the fact 
that, in its way, the Koh-i-noor pencil is a weapon 





MADE IN 
U. SLA. 


draftsmen, by designers, by artists! And so it will 
be in the postwar period to follow. Then, as now, 
the Koh-i-noor will be ever in demand, a superla- 
tive pencil, at a modest cost. 


Incidentally, in making the above drawings, the 
artist used three Koh-i-noors, the HB (for fine 
lines), the 2B (for the middle values) and the 
5B (for the darks, and for rough textures) . 








L.&C.HARDTMUTH.inc.”KOH-I-NOOR"%1SO00 X HBX. | 








American Artist. 





#930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range 
of colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. 
Purchase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 
assorted colors, or No. 938——24 assorted colors. 


Send for FREE catalog #2 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now 
available, and will be supplied without cost. When writing, please mention 











Win With KOH-I-NOOR! 
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THE ARTIST goes to WAR 
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Selected , ri 
soors in Art Education 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF AMERICA 
Important discussion of principles, 


$2.75 practices and curriculum for Art in 
elementary grades. |9! pages 








by GREGG 


CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 


by D’'AMICO An interesting discussion of the de- 

$3 50 velopment of the child through Art. 

r A real contribution to American 
art education. 248 pages 


Ke lie 


COSTUME DESIGN 

by BRADLEY Attractive and practical workbook 

$2 50 designed as a timesaver, Definitely 
. calls for originality on user’s part. 








176 pages 
FASHIONS SINCE THEIR DEBUT talens & son, Inc. 
by WILSON Excellent summary of costume his- ‘ey 
tory in graphic style. Valuable as a “V2 
$1 50 reference for women of all ages. rai 
28 plates Cy 
. /8p, 
‘Dy Sey, 
SEND >, 
* INTERNATIONAL % 
EXAMINATION TEXTBOOK COMPANY mo 
copies Scranton (9) Pennsylvania 
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Like the well-known Miss—who always 
uses a well-known soap for her silken 
smooth skin, Kim-ber-ly Drawing Pen- 
cils have that silken smooth quality. 
Kim-ber-lys also have other qualities— 
strength and 17 perfectly graded de- 
grees from 6B to 9H. 


We will gladly send one of these fine 
drawing pencils for you to try. Select 
your favorite degree and write Dept. A., 
sending us your name and address, with 
that of your supply dealer. 

Kim-ber-ly refill drawing leads for 


Draftsmen’s and Artists’ lead holders 
available in 14 degrees (5B to 7H) 


Wiakors of Fine Pencils since /bEF 


eneral Pencil Lompany 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 








Notes and Footnotes 





A New Acquisition 
for Peter's Museum 
Way back in March, some 


read- 
ers will recall, we printed an 
account (under the headline 
“Peter’s Museum’’) of illustrator 
Peter Helck’s collection of his- 
toric automobiles. This on _ the 
occasion of his acquisition of a 


1913 Locomobile that had won 
racing honors This brought 
from Willis Shook, Dir. of the 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh, the 
offer of a 1926 Rolls-Royce se- 
dan (see “Collector's Item’ May 
43) which Shook offered Helck 
“in exchange for my admiration 
and enjoyment of Mr. Helck’s 
work which has been and is 
worth fully $33,000, the valua- 
tion I put on my old Rolls- 
Royce.” Letters passed between 
Shook and Helck. And finally 


the Rolls was. started on its 
way to Boston Corners, New 
York. The photograph shows 


her just as she arrived. “It re- 
veals the excellent exterior con- 
dition of the car,” says Helck, 
“and it is no less well-kept up 
mechanically. The only thing Mr 


Shook simply could not part 
with was the famous. Rolls 
water-cap with the flying 


nymph.” 


New Appointment 
Frederic Taubes has been ap 
pointed instructor at Cooper Un- 
ion in New York City for the 
year 1943-44. Mr. Taubes held 
formerly the position of Car- 


negie Visiting Professor of Art 
and Resident Painter at the 
University of Lllinois ; and 
taught at the University of Ha- 
waii in Honolulu and at Mills 


College, California. 


Christmas and the War 

This year Uncle Sam suggests 
“An Old-Fashioned Christmas” 
with emphasis upon the 
rather than lavish buying. The 
carefully selected little gift that 
takes into consideration the 
needs and tastes of the one re- 
membered, but neither 
critical materials nor calls for 
excessive spending. 

Uncle reminds us also that 
when we resist the temptation 
to travel during the holidays our 
sacrifice contributes to the com- 
fort of our boys in uniform who 


uses 


will be traveling to and from 
their homes—a very practical 
way of saying “Merry Christ- 
mas” to them. 

The need for nurses is very 


urgent. U.S. nurse cadets-start 
training in February when reg- 
ular nursing classes begin. 
Women from 17 or 18 to 35, 
eligible to become professional 
nurses, are urged to “join up’ 
now for this patriotic service 


What is a Form? 


In the Mario Cooper article ref- 


erence is made to the form 
upon which an illustration is 
printed in a magazine. For the 
benefit of those not familia 
with production methods a 


form is one of the large sheets 
upon which several of the pages 
are printed at once time A 
form may comprise 4, 8, 16 or 
more pages, in multiples of 4 
A number of such forms when 
folded and bound together con- 
stitute the magazine. On one or 
more of these forms color may 


be run. Some may be printed in 
black and white only. In laying 
out a magazine, editorial color 
pages are naturally planned 
so far as possible to make use 
of color running in advertise. 
ments, and for which the adver- 
tiser pays 


Gallery of Tomorrow's 
Masterpieces 


With this courageous title, a 
new gallery opened to the pub- 
lic in New York Ci 


ty on Sep- 
tember 27 at R. H. Macy ana 
Company. It is to be a perma- 
nent gallery specializing jp 
original paintings by contempo- 
rary artists selected for “qual- 
ity and suitability” to the home 
and priced to meet the budget 
of the average man. 

The New York showing of the 
first selection is attracting wide- 
spread attention due to the fact 
that than 


more twenty other 
department stores throughout 
the country will open similar 


galleries and operate under the 
same direction 

All the artists participate by 
invitation. Museum directors 
have suggested important artists 
in their community. The selec- 
tion of paintings is supervised 
by Lloyd L. Rollins, formerly 
director of the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor. 
M. H. de Young’s Museum in 
San Francisco and the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Art. 

The project is directed by 
George N. Kahn, president of 
Tomorrow's Masterpieces, Ine. 
His associate, Leonard L. Gus- 
sow, is treasurer. They have 
been associated for many years 
in the advertising agency, Gus- 
sow-Kahn & Company, Ine. 

Mr. Kahn explains, ‘Tomor- 
row’s Masterpieces is mere than 
a group of galleries. It is a 
eultural project to create a 
new art center in every com- 
munity, to help the artists of 
America and to give more peo- 
ple in America an opportunity 
to own an original work of 
art.” 

Artists wishing to _ submit 
paintings for consideration may 
write or call Mr. Rollins at “To- 
morrow’s Masterpieces,  Ine.,” 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 16. 


Notables 
Among recent visitors to the 
editorial offices have been the 
painters, Eliot O'Hara and Mon- 
tague Charman, and the Boston 
sculptor, Joseph A. Coletti. 
These artists will all be future 
contributors. W. T. Benda, the 
famous maker of masks which 
have graced Broadway and 
Hollywood for many years, will 
also be the subject of a very 


illuminating story, soon. Your 
editors have recently contrib- 
uted to the large opus on the 


Cartoon now being compiled 
and edited by Gene Byrnes, cre- 
ator of “Reg’lar Fellers.’’ Dong 
Kingman, brilliant Chinese 
water-colorist, is back in New 
York, preparing recent work for 
a one-man show. The Guggen- 
heim Foundation has _ recently 
granted him a year’s renewal 
of his fellowship. Kingman says 
he is going to do a water color 
from the editor’s window in the 
next few days! 


PRINT 


Volume TIT. No. 3 of PRINT 
A Quarterly Journal of the 
Graphie Arts, finally was mailed 
to anxious subscribers recently 
but its contents were so impor- 
tant and its production under- 
taken by its vyoutiful editor, 
William Edwin Rudge, in the 
face of so many war-time dif- 
ficulties, that its many friends 
ire temporarily appeased! In a 
world that has witnessed the 
ibandonment of many fine 
quarterlies it is gratifying t 
greet PRINT with its high 

sale ace e of the ew ea~ 
deals as on r th N. K. 
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OUTWARD BOUND... 


Ships of an American convoy sail under 
“sealed orders” to some island in the 
South Pacific where our fighting men 
await its precious Cargo. 

Here the artist illustrates* the extraor- 
dinary results that can be obtained with 


* Drawn with official Naval approval. 





the Eldorado “pencil palette”. For broad, 
freehand effects or for fine soft photo- 
graphic exactness, a wide variety of tonal 
values can be faithfully executed with the 
versatile Eldorado. 






=enoure ELDORADO 


PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 32-JII, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 3, NEW JERSEY 
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WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 
manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and ease 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


























NICHOLSON’S 
TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 

colors as used for the last fifty years. 

Their fast-light and self-blending merits 

your dealer; or send for more information 

to 


PEERLESS 
For artists, designers, draftsmen, lithog- 
raphers and in offset work, they have 
no equal. They are replacing opaque water 
place them in a class quite unique. From 


PEERLESS COLOR LABORATORIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Color makers for over fifty years. 
(A set of fifteen colors with ali informa- 
tion mailed for one dollar.) 


SISA». 














Where Artists Dine 


FRENCH RESTAURANT 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 


Ritz Bar 














BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE TO SHOW 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Hall Art Gallery, 
Nov. 2-23. North Carolina Artists’ Exhibit. For 
artists resident in state for 2 yrs. or more 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, drawing, pastel, prints, 
sculpture—executed since Jan. ‘40. Jury. 
Entry cards & works due Oct. 27. John V. 
Allcott, Head of Art Dept., Person Hall Art 
Gallery, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Galleries Ass'n. Dec. 8-31. 
Members Annual. For members only. _Mediums: 
oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: Purchase awards 
& $500 in cash prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 
22; works, Dec. 2. Chicago Gallery Ass’n., 215 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL, Mandel Brothers, Nov. 1-30. 7th 
Annual of Miniature Prints, Chicago Society of 
Etchers. For members. Ali metal plate me- 
diums. No jury. Works due Oct. 20. James 
Swann, 500 Diversey Pkway, Chicago 14, III. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Dec. 
12-June 16. Texas Print Annual. For residents 
of Texas & members of Armed Forces stationed 
there. All print mediums. Jury. $200 in prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Dec. 4. Jerry Bywater, 
Dir., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Texas. 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton Art Institute. Jan. 1-Feb. 1. 
Local Artists’ Exhibition. For residents and for- 
mer residents of Dayton & vicinity. All mediums. 
Jury. Sec’y to Dir., Dayton Art Institute, Day- 
ton 5, Ohio. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gallery. Dec. 1-Jan. 2. 
Elmira Artists Exhibit. For artists of Elmira, 
Elmira Hts., & Horseheads. All mediums. No 
Jury. No prizes. Works due Nov. 25. Mr: 
Jeannette M. Diven, Dir., Arnot Art Gallery, 
Elmira, N. Y 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts. Jan. 30-Feb. 27. 12th Annual of 
Cumberland Valley Artists. For artists resident 
in Cumberland Valley & members of the Armed 
Forces stationed there. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, prints, drawings & sculpture. No fee. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 31; 
works Jan. 1-15. Dr. John Richard Craft, Dir., 
The Washington County Museum of Five Arts, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 1; Santa Barbara & San 
Diego, Spring °44. California Water Color So- 
ciety 23rd Annual Exhibition. For all artists. 
Medium: water color. Jury. Awards: U. S. War 
Bonds. Work due Nov. 13. Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, California. 


MASSILLON, OHIO, The Massillon Museum, Nov. 1- 
30. Eighth Annual. For present and former 
residents of Stark and adjacent counties. 
Mediums: Architecture, crafts, paintings, pho- 
tography and sculpture. Jury. Purchase award. 
No entry cards. Works due Oct. 27. The Mas- 
sillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Nov. 4-Dec. 2. 29th Ann. Local Artists’ Show. 
For artists living or working in Minneapolis & 
St. Paul. All mediums. Jury. Purchase prizes 
total $600. Entries due Oct. 26. The Registrar, 
Minneapolis Inst. of Arts, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts Building. 
Nov. 11-Dec. 12. American Veterans Society 
5th Annual. For artists who have served or are 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
Nations and veterans of World War |. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, pastel, graphic arts and sculp- 
ture. Fee: for non-members $2 for black & 
white; $3 for paintings or sculpture. Jury of 
selection. Work due Nov. 1. Frederic A. Wil- 
liams, American Veterans Society of Artists, 
58 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy of Design. Nov. 
17-Dec. 8. 28th Annual, Society of American 
Etchers. For all printmakers. Any metal plate 
medium. Jury. Prizes. Works by express due 
Oct. 27; by hand, Oct. 25th or 26th, 1:00-5:00 
p.m., John Taylor Arms, Pres., Society of 
American Etchers, 1083 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., The ltrene Leache Memorial. Feb. 
6-27. 2nd Annual Contemporary Virginia Oil & 
Watercolor Exhibit. For artists born or resident 
in Virginia. Mediums: oil & watercolor. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes: $350. Effort to promote 
sales, no commission. Entry cards due Jan. 17; 
works, Jan. 15-Feb. 1. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. December 1943, 
Six States Exhibition. For residents of Ne. 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, lowa, S. Dakota & 
Missouri. Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, 
drawings and small sculpture. Jury. Prizes: 
privilege of one man show. Entry cards and 
works due Nov. 13. Society of Liberal Arts, 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., Providence Art Club. Nov. 9-2]. 
65th Annual. For all artists. Medium: oil, 
Jury. Entry cards & works due Oct. 29. Mrs, 
Mary A. Cook, 11 Thomas St., Providence 3, R. |. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Gump Galleries. Nov. 1-15. 
California Society of Etchers Annual. For all 
artists. All print mediums. Fee for non-members 
$2. Jury. Entry cards & works due Oct. 22, 
Nicholas Dunphy, 617 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Nov, 
28-Dec. 24. 2nd Ann. Exhibit of Merchant Sea- 
men of United Nations. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, drawings. Prizes: $600. Works due Oct. 
30 at Art Exhibition, USS Andrew Furuseth 
Club, 30 E. 37th St., New York. 


YONKERS, N. Y., Hudson River Museum. Nov, 8- 
Dec. 19. Yonkers Art Ass’n. Exhibition. For all 
Artists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, small oils 
& sculpture, etching, lithograph and drawing, 
Non-members 50c for each entry accepted. 
Jury. No prizes. Works due Nov. 3. Hudson 
River Museum, 511 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


YOUNSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute. 
Jan. 1-30, '44. 9th Annual New Year Show. 
For residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Penn., Va., West Va., and Ind. Mediums: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Purchase Awards and 
prizes. Entry cards and works due Sunday, 
Dec. 5. Sec’y, The Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK—Nov. 1-7—under auspices of 
American Artists Professional League, through- 
out U. S., Puerto Rico, Hawaii & Panama. Oil 
paintings, watercolors, prints & sculpture offered 
competitively to States. Emphasis is on pro- 
gram for rehabilitation and professional training 
of disabled soldiers; also collecting art text- 
books for Armed Forces. Mrs. Florence L. 
Hohman, 306 Rossiter Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 


COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MAGAZINE CARTOONISTS: 
Competitive Exhibition on the subject of ‘“Con- 
servation.’’ For all artists. Cartoons in line and 
benday or wash—no color—may be submitted 
with gag-line caption or pantomime gag. Must 
be vertical, 5 x 7; over-all size not to exceed 
15 x 20; all drawings matted. Jury. Prizes: 
800 in War Bonds; $75 special. Louis Priscilla, 
Chairman, Comm. on War Cartoons, Room 608, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION will conduct a com- 
petition to secure “Applied Symbolism in De- 
sign and €Execution.’’ For members of the 
Catholic Art Association. All mediums. Jury. 
Prizes. Designs must be received by Dec. 1; 
execution of the designs by Easter °44. For 
complete information write to Nat'l Sec’y, Catho- 
lic Art Association. Studio Angelico, Adrian, 
Mich. 


THE LATHAM FOUNDATION will conduct another 
Victory Poster Contest which will open Sept. 
Ist and close Mar. 1, °44. Prizes and scholar- 
ships will be awarded. Announcements giving 
rules and details will be distributed after 
Sept. 1, upon request. John de Lemos, Box 
1322, Stanford University, Cal. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 
Cash awards and scholarships through 20th Ann. 
Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For American & Cana 
dian High School students. Jury. Medium: 
oil. Closing date May ‘44. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., New 
York; or in Canada to 179 King St. W. 
Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 15th MEMORIAL AWARDS: Scholarships, 
cash, honorable mentions & gifts through Draw- 
ing Ink Sec. of 20th Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For High School students in the U. S. 
and Canada. Closing date, Spring ‘44. For 
complete information write ~~ Ink Co., 271 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn 15, N. 
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WITH JUST TWO PENCILS 


The wide variety of values in this drawing by 
Kautzky are all effected with Venus Drawing Pencils 
2B and 6B... . The flat point of a Venus 6B pro- 
duces the dark background behind the house—in 
short, broad, curved strokes in various directions. 
Note how carefully the light and dark values are 
contrasted and that the sharpest contrast is at the 
point of interest, the house. . . . Water is indicated 
by Venus 2B. The strokes begin lightly and deli- 
cately, increase in pressure at the middle, taper off 
lightly again. 

More artists, draftsmen, architects and engineers 
use Venus Drawing Pencils 
than any other make, because 
they know they can rely on 
Venus Drawing for smoothness, 
strength and unvarying con- 
sistency of grading. 

Are you using Venus Drawing 
Pencils? We will be glad to 
send you two free samples in 
any degrees you like. Simply 
mail us the coupon below. 
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American Pencil Company 
Dept. 168, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
In Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 


9H - 8H - 7H - 6H - 5H - 4H - 3H- 2H-H-F-HB-B-2B-3B- 48-58-68 


NAME and Title__ 





ADDRESS__ 
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FRESCOL 
The Quick Easy Way 
To Paint With Dry Color 











ARTISTA FRESCOL COMPACT COLOR employs a 
that 


forms, 


broad-stroke painting technique arrives 


quickly at three-dimensional expressing 
their textural and color qualities as well as their 
solidity. It is highly adaptable for pictorial and 


scenic painting and for commercial designs. 


Also available in bulk, as well as in boxes of 5 


and 8 colors. Order from your dealer. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS LEAD ON MERIT 
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Hurlock Helpers a 
Bienes OF DEMONSTRAEERNS ios 


LSet 


Sketched on #1029 Royal Crest illustrating board (rough tooth finish) 
particularly suitable where rubbing is required for soft effects. It will 
take almost any medium .. . Charcoal and crayon can be used on it 
effectively. 


Made in hot-press and cold-press finishes, Hurlock Royal Crest Artist Drawing 
and illustrating Boards provide surfaces to give exactly the effect desired . . . 
whether the medium is Water Color, Wash, Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER ... Only One to Each Customer . 


Send $1.00 (to cover postage and cost of packing) and the name of your 
art dealer, and we will forward the following assortment of one piece each 
of the following ten Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate size 
14x22 inches) . . 


1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 85 Super Royal 

4ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 
1031 Single Thick (Extra rough finish) 2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 
1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) 2-ply Plate Bristol 

1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) Pastel Art Board 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, inc. 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 














Companion Book 
Now Ready! 


PRACTICAL 
FASHION 
SKETCHES 


1.00 


A New 
Approach... 












y ” 
—AND BE SURE TO ASK YOUR ART DEALER FOR: 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING WATER COLOR PAINTING 
by Charles Carison, $1.50 by Charles Carison,$!.00 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY PRACTICAL HOME 
OF THE HUMAN FIGURE DECORATING 
by Charles Carlson, $1.00 by Eleanor Lee, $1.00 
pre ME Ee Seeene ALS OF CARTOONING 
by Charles Carlsen, $1.00 by Chuck Thorndike, $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION PENCIL DRAWING 
by Arthur Zaidenberg, $1.00 by Charles Carlson, $1.00 
ss 8 » | ’ 
CL) ORY Da) Oe ee Te) 
156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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|“ Csye and sljle for eve art use” 


\ Square - Round - Flat - Oval and “Flicker ” 


Complete Your own kit while your 
dealer can still supply ‘them —— 


@lways ash jor Speedball 

















The Moon is Down... 


Nights are dark in Norway . . . in Holland, 
in Poland, in France and Jugoslavia . . 

Nights when Nazi sentries feel uneasy at their 
posts. For they know that the silent resistance 
of the people in these countries keeps them 
there in thousands and prevents them from 


being spared to fight against the Allied armies. 


You Can Help 


this silent army of Europe—these people who 
are unsensationally but indispensably aiding 
the Allied cause. You can help support them 
and our own Service Organizations by your 
contribution to the NATIONAL WAR 
FUND which you make through the 
New York Committee NATIONAL WAR 
FUND, 57 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Your generous contribution is important to 
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AN INTERVIEW BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


No greater fortune could come 
} to a painting student than to 
A know Henry Mattson. I do not 
say “study painting’ with him. 
No, do not go to him with palette 
and brushes in hand: a thou- 
sand good painters can better 
teach how to organize a picture, 
set a palette and master tech- 
nical problems of pigment and 
medium. One would no more ex- 
pect Mattson to teach these 
things than to ask Einstein for 
instruction in elementary phys- 
ics. Go to Mattson eager for 
the spirit, not the substance, of 
art; seeking a clue to those imponderables that differ- 
entiate art from mere good painting. 

We must approach this artist from the standpoint 
of emotional content, not of technical performance. 
Unlike many painters whose canvases bespeak an art- 
ist’s delight in sheer craftsmanship — pigments, 
brushwork, and elegance of manner—Mattson sacri- 
fices surface interest and obvious charm in order tc 
express that which is deeply felt, rather than seen. 
He is concerned with mood, not melody. This is not 
to say that his painting lacks technical distinction, or 
that his craftsmanship is in any way inferior to his 
art, but he is not interested in craftsmanship as such. 
His studio equipment and his method of work attest 
to that. Two brushes only, one an ordinary house- 
painter’s brush, serve for the painting of all his can- 
vases. His palette, a porcelain-topped table, resem- 
bles a no-man’s land of mingled colors. This, in 
contrast to the profusion of professional equipment 
and meticulous organization seen in the studios of 
most painters. 

Mattson is the most poetic and the most original of 
contemporary painters. He belongs to no school, nor 
can we trace the influence of other painters upon his 
work. If he reminds us of any artist who has gone 
before, it is that American old master, Albert P. 
Ryder, who was also a dreamer and poet. Not that 
their work has any superficial likeness; the similarity 
is in type of mind and in conception of the creative 
function of art. Ryder dwelt in an imaginary world, 
illumined by a “light that never was on land or sea”: 
a world felt more than seen. So does Mattson. 

Such painters do not readily win popular acclaim. 
As Daniel Gregory Mason has said, “Art of any 
profundity can be appreciated only slowly, gradually, 
in leisurely contemplation.” In this connection, too, 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., once remarked, in effect— 
while discussing forgeries of masterpieces—that a 
really great work of art reserves its charms only for 
the patient seeker after beauty: that the experts are 





Self-portrait sketch 


This is the paint box which, seen in a Worcester, Mass., 
art store in 1912, was the svark which fired Henry 
Mattson’s ambition to become a painter. It served him 
for 10 years; for 20 years has been a fond relic. 


skeptical when they fall in love with a new discovery 
upon first sight. Well, it was many years before 
Mattson was thought of as an important painter. Now, 
he is acknowledged to be one of America’s greatest. 

Henry Mattson was born in Sweden in 1887. When 
he was eighteen he emigrated to America, with 
thirteen dollars in his pocket, and got a job in a 
machine shop in Worcester, Massachusetts. He had no 
thought of becoming an artist, though from his boy- 
hood he had loved pictures and had availed himself of 
every opportunity for seeing them. In Worcester he 
attended art exhibitions on Saturdays and Sundays; 
and made frequent trips to nearby Boston for the 
same purpose while his fellows were at ball games, 

Walking downtown one Saturday night in 1912, he 
was attracted by a window display in an artists’ sup- 
ply store. The object that caught his eye was a 
mahogany paint box outfitted with the usual array 
of paints and brushes. “It looked so damn good, I 
went in and bought it,”’ said Mattson, recalling that 
historic incident. “The price was something over eight 
dollars.’’ He still has that paint box although he has 
not used it for twenty years. It was the spark that 
ignited a smouldering, though, until then, unrecog- 
nized desire to create pictures instead of merely en- 
joying them. 

Thus, Henry Mattson began to paint. He worked by 
himself, wholly without instruction except for a short 
period when he drew from the cast in the night classes 
of the Worcester Museum, as grotesque an “art” 
education as could be conjured up for a man like 
Mattson who never could submit to the discipline of 
drawing, who always has conceived in terms of brush 
and color. 

His desire to become a professional painter grew 
and he decided to return to Sweden to study there, 
under a master of considerable repute. Always frugal, 
Mattson had saved nine hundred dollars for this 
adventure in art. Back home, he presented himself to 
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Gulls 


A recent oil painting by Henry Mattson 


The canvas is 20x24 inches 








BLACK REEF This canvas was acquired for the Permanent Collection of Carnegie Insti- 
tute through the Purchase Fund for the Survey of American Painting. 


his prospective mentor and hopefully displayed his 
paintings for criticism. The master was unimpressed, 
so much so that he even refused Mattson admission to 
his studio, declaring that he had declined to accept 
students who were infinitely more talented. That was 
a cruel blow, but it did not weaken the young man’s 
determination to become a painter. Mrs. Mattson con- 
fides, “Henry is awfully stubborn.” The rebuff merely 
drove him back to America and to Chicago where he 
rented a studio and devoted himself exclusively to 
painting as long as his money held out. Then he got 
a job with the International Harvester Company, and 
from 1913 to 1916 he practiced his trade as machinist 
—becoming shop foreman—and spent every spare 
hour with his paint box. 

The urge to paint finally became so compelling, that 
he decided, come what may, he would leave the machine 
shop for good and embark upon a painter’s career. 
He had heard about Woodstock, New York, the home 
of many famous artists, and that, as he says, “he 
could have contact with the world of art and starve 
much more slowly and comfortably than in the city.” 
He did not starve, though he did endure many years 
of such struggle as have to be borne by most artists 
in the early years of their careers. Upon his arrival 
at Woodstock he entered John Carlson’s painting 
class, but he stuck it out for only three months. He 
had to go his own way, alone; his creative urge was 
so strong that he could not abide the discipline of 
technical instruction. He had to develop wholly from 
the inside out. 

Thus Mattson went his own way, pioneering in the 
realm of his individual genius, self-taught and un- 
influenced by the work of his fellow artists, though 
warm in their companionship and esteem. He sold a 
picture now and then, earned a little money teaching 
manual training in a Woodstock private school, man- 
aged to get along somehow. In 1924, he married 
Daphne Sawyer Grimm. 

Recognition came slowly but his pictures began to 
win prizes and to be purchased by museums and col- 
lectors. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 
Mattson has painted twelve self-por- 
traits. Nine of them are in public and 
private collections. 


Success has not changed Henry Mattson. Accus- 
tomed to frugality and by nature preferring the simple 
life, he is today content with the scantiest material 
possessions. “Henry isn’t interested in things,” his 
wife explains. “He would have barely enough furni- 
ture in the house for comfort if he had his way.” 

The Mattson home in Woodstock is indeed a modest 
abode. It is an ancient structure that originally housed 
two village stores and in the rear a blacksmith shop 
which has been converted into a living room. The 
garret serves as a studio. Its roof has been raised 
somewhat and a skylight built into its north slope. 
The old brick chimney in the center of the house 
divides the room into studio and garret, the dark end 
appearing to be a typical attic catchall. Mrs. Mattson 
warned me that, “You'll find the studio is a mess; 
that’s the way Henry likes it.” She’called my attention 
also to his scrambled palette and disorderly table with 
tubes of paint thrown carelessly about. She picked up 
one tube after another and screwed on their tops. “See 
how careless Henry is with these expensive paints. 
He’s so economical in every way except with his paint- 
ing things.” 

It is Mattson’s custom to paint in the late afternoon 
and evening. That is consistent with the mood of his 
pictures and his own brooding nature. The sun seldom 
shines in his pictures, which are usually painted in an 
eerie and foreboding light and are infused with an epic 
kind of loneliness. No one ever sees Mattson painting 
in the fields and lanes of Woodstock. Indeed, he never 
paints from nature or from models. No canvases of 
his are replicas of anything seen with the physical 
eye. For that reason many of them have a super- 
natural quality, not readily appreciated by the literal- 
minded. Mattson does not even paint from memory, 
that is, from conscious memogy. A mood, an aspect, 
or detail of nature may stall labs his subconscious 
mind and bob up later to be incorporated in a paint- 
ing, but no matter how much he may be impressed by 
a scene or a passing mood of nature he never tries to 
carry the impression back to his studio in order to put 
it on canvas. 
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MATTSON 


THE LIFE BOAT 
40x26 


“A sailor doesn’t think of the beauty 
of the ocean,” says Mattson. “To him 
it is a fundamental condition of his 
daily life and it is his diverse expe- 
riences with the sea rather than 
aesthetic appearances that impress 
him. In my pictures I try to express 
such fundamental reactions to this 
rather terrifying natural element.” 


Rehn Galleries VuKovie Photo 


Mattson’s pictures are absolutely unpremeditated. 
When he stands before a fresh canvas and begins to 
paint, he seldom knows nor does he try to plan the pic- 
ture that will finally evolve. He relies upon “ideas that 
come from nowhere.” These finally lead him in a 
direction which he consciously pursues, thus develop- 
ing the theme and rounding it out as his sense of 
order and organization dictate. His compositional 
sense is purely intuitive as he has no theories of 
color or picture structure. He is not analytical. He 
cannot explain why he does this or that in his canvas, 
except that he felt it should be that way. Such a genius 
for design may be exceptional but so is genius itself. 

All Mattson starts with is an urge to paint. He may 
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begin with a tree and end with a painting of the sea. 
Mrs. Mattson declares she is shocked to note, upon 
looking into his studio from time to time, that the 
subject matter of a canvas, seen an hour previously, 
has been substituted by something entirely different. 
An astonishing example of this radical change of pur- 
pose is the painting of the sleeping cat. This canvas 
started as a mountain, snow clad and patterned with 
patches of tawny color where the snow had melted. 
“As I was painting this,” said Mattson “a cat jumped 
up on the chair nearby. I noticed that her color was 
exactly like that of the tawny patches on the mountain 
and I had an impulse to paint the cat instead of the 
mountain. So I did.” At another time he started to 


NIGHT WITCHERY 
Matison’‘s brush is inspired by nature’s 


most awesome aspects. The artist is con- 
cerned with mood rather than melody. 


Rehn Galleries 


Juley Photo 
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MATTSON 


MATTSON’S PALETTE 
An enamel-topped table. 


A no-man’s land of scrambled colors. 


paint a nude and before long discovered he had a 
landscape on his canvas. 

Mattson’s approach to painting is as simple as that. 
“I haven’t any ideas at all,” he will tell you. “I just 
paint what.comes to .me at the time. I am not inter- 
ested in painting what everyone sees in nature, but 
of my own experiences with nature.” 

Mattson paints the ocean more than anything else. 
He has crossed the Atlantic nine times and has sum- 
mered in Rockport on the Massachusetts coast. But 
he has never made on-the-spot studies of the sea. In- 
stead he goes back to his Woodstock studio and paints 
his impressions in leisurely contemplation. In explain- 
ing his approach to these canvases he says, “I paint 
the sea because I love it and fear it too. I think about 
it constantly, not so much what it looks like at any 
particular time but I think about its elemental aspect, 
its weight, its awesome depth, the powerful action 
of its waters. A sailor doesn’t think of the beauty of 
the ocean. To him it is a fundamental condition of his 
daily life and it is his diverse experiences with the 
sea rather than aesthetic appearances that impress 
him. In my pictures I try to express such funda- 
mental, even primitive, reactions to this rather terri- 
fying natural element.” The artist feels something 
of this same psychological reaction to great rock 
masses and waterfalls, which are frequent subjects 
of his canvases. 

Mattson sometimes completes a large canvas in a 








few hours. A tiny picture may be on his easel for 
weeks. “Sometimes I get bored after I’ve painted 
for a while,” he explains, “I never finish such a can- 
vas just to have another picture. I’m likely to wash 
the whole thing off with turpentine and start an 
entirely different subject.” “And,” complains Mrs. 
Mattson, “use his shirt for a paint rag, instead of 
letting me buy him some cheap cloth for such pur- 
pose.” “Well,” continues Mattson, “what is a shirt 
when a picture is at stake!” 

I have explained that Mattson paints neither from 
nature nor models. An exception must be made, of 
course, in referring to his self-portraits, of which he 
has—astonishingly enough—painted an even dozen. 
(Nine of these are in private and museum collections.) 
But even in these self-portraits, he has not allowed 
himself to be held down by the reality of his subject. 
Speaking of his method in these portraits, he said, “I 
used a mirror the first day or so to sketch in the basic 
lines and forms and then I forgot all about myself.” 

Mattson has a fondness for blues and greens, colors 
which are most expressive of his mood. Warm colors 
are rarely predominant in his canvases. Many of his 
pictures are suggestive of moonlight even when they 
are not night subjects. Yet he has no color formula. 
There are indeed few artists who are so consistently 
led in every action by an inner vision and direction 
as is Henry Mattson. Whether this is genius or not 
is for posterity to decide. It is enough for us to enjoy 
the fruits of this painter’s imaginative brush. 


Henry Mattson is represented in permanent collec- 
tions of the White House and museums throughout 
the U. S., including the Metropolitan and Whitney 
New York. He has done two murals for the post 
office in Portland, Me., and has received many awards, 
among them the Guggenheim Fellowship, ’35; Norman 
Wait Harris prize, Chicago Art Institute, ’31; Worces- 
ter Art Museum prize 33; Corcoran bronze medal, 
85: Carnegie International 3rd prize, ’35; and Ist 
prize for his Rocks at the 1942 Corcoran Biennial. 


Here are Mattson’s painting tools: a No. § artist's bristle 
brush and a one-inch house painter's brush. 
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A SCULPTOR’S VIEWS ON 
By Maurice Glickman 


1 am not a specialist. By that I mean that I do not 
concentrate solely upon one type of material for the 
fashioning of my sculptural concepts. It is true that 
I have had spurts of affection for one material or 
another, but these have not lasted for extended periods 
of time. 

My choice of material is always determined by my 
concept, for, to me, ideas and materials are insepa- 
rable. I have cut stone, worked in clay, built up fig- 
ures directly in plaster, carved wood, and cast my 
work in composition material when my basic sculp- 
tural intent decreed the use of any of these mediums. 
Right now, I am occupied with the medium of wood. 

Wood, unfortunately, has not always been given its 
proper treatment, too often ideas are inappropriately 
expressed in this material, the design and concept 
being inconsistent with the wood’s inherent qualities. 
When conceiving a composition, the grain of a wood 
is of paramount importance in determining its proper 
use; when cutting wood or any other solid material, 
a pre-conception of purpose should be of primary con- 
sideration. By this I mean that if the composition 
calls for figures in action, it would be confusing to 
the forms to use a wood with an erratic grain or 
pigmentation; for instance, lignum vitae, oak, teak, 
or aromatic cedar; instead, one should choose such 
woods as mahogany, walnut, or cherry where the even 
grain and coloring would accentuate and clarify the 
movement of the figures. Reversing the order would 
give too much movement to figures in action and too 
much rigidity to the static figures. I will not venture 
to state that this was the practice of the ancient 
wood carver, or even considered by the modern ones, 
but I personally have found that bearing this in mind 
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WOOD CARVING 


has been a great deal of help in the clarifying of the 
idea. Most concepts of mine in relation to wood take 
the form of bas-relief; wood to me has a strong pic- 
torial content, because of its color, and therefore I 
use it in this manner mainly. 

Having decided upon the design to be executed, I 
make a clear preliminary sketch, from which in turn 
I make an enlarged drawing to the exact size of the 
wood to be carved. At this point I begin to consider 
what type of wood to utilize. If the composition is 
small I generally get the wood at the lumber yard and 
“dress” (plane) it myself; but, as in the case of a 
piece as large as that used for my Construction, a 
carpenter is required to properly dress and glue to- 
gether the wood selected. This is a very important 
phase of the procedure, for improper glueing will 
invariably lead to the warping of the wood, as has 
been evident by much work that has come down to us 
through the years. 

To avoid such an eventuality, the wood must first of 
all be kiln-dried. Nevertheless, since wood reacts 
strongly to weather conditions and is a highly ab- 
sorbent material, even kiln-drying is not always a suf- 
ficient precaution. It has been discovered that if wood 
is dressed and cut into slats of three or four inches 
in width it can more successfully resist warping when 
glued together. A board of, let us say, three inches 
in thickness and twelve inches in width, should there- 
fore be cut into three or four slats and these slats 
glued together to the desired size, rather than just 
glueing a series of twelve-inch pieces to that dimen- 
sion. The seams of the wood must not be visible when 
tooled. It is therefore not amiss to re-emphasize the 
importance of good seaming. 
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The sculptor tracing the drawing upon the mahogany panel. 





Plenty of elbow grease is employed in trimming the silhouetted 
figures to the desired proportions. 


A deep-gouged chisel serves well for the trimming 
of large forms. 





The next step is to trace the drawing (of actua 
size) upon the wood. If the design is for a panel bas- 
relief, the figures are outlined by a flat chisel and 
worked out individually until completed. However, if 
the relief is to be of perforated design, the whole must 
first be cut out both by hand and jig-saws, and the 
figures developed by various kinds of chiseling. Types 
of chisels such as gouges of varying curvatures are 
employed in the first stages of working out the forms, 
among which the “veiners’” are used for emphasis of 
outline; the “fluters” or deep gouges, for the roughen- 
ing; and extra flat chisels for removing the rough 
surfaces. 

I don’t like to sandpaper a work completely because 
it tends to over-emphasize the grain of the wood to 
the detriment of the composition. But “tooling” plus 
sandpapering, employed to achieve a pattern, lends 
varying textures to the design. In the completion 
stage, proper tooling is comparable to the proper use 
of brush strokes in painting. Much of the “‘color’’ that 
wood carving has, depends upon the correct tooling 
which produces its effect from the light falling upon 
it in a specific area. This phase of the wood carving 
technique brings new interest in the wood by partially 
revealing the cross-section of the grain. It is unneces- 
sary to make a rule as to where such “tooling” effects 
should occur, for, again, as brush strokes in painting, 
tooling can never be repeated in every work. Often 
I resort to “sanded” spots to vary the textures, as in 
the hands and faces on the figures in Construction. 

I frown upon making a fetish of using only hard 
woods as some czrvers are wont to do; for here too 
I believe that the idea must dictate the kind of wood 
employed. However, if the texture of a certain wood 
lends itself to a particular idea, I find that the appli- 
cation of a “stain’’ in order to achieve a desired blend- 
ing of color and compositional intent is permissible if 
it brings satisfactory results. Great pleasure is 
afforded me in polishing a work, and I go heavy on the 
waxing, though sometimes find it advisable, with more 
porous woods, first to apply a thin coat of shellac. 

Marbles and most other plastic mediums depend 


The sculptor here uses a smal] V-shaped chisel to 
emphasize the outline and sharpen the forms. 
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for quality upon what one “puts into them.” Wood, 
on the contrary, is blest with the quality of stimulat- 
ing an emotional response and holds our interest even 
in its crudest stage and form. For this reason we find 
that most students and amateurs prefer working in it. 
Also, in my opinion, too much wood sculpture is ex- 
hibited whose main virtues lie in the natural coloring 
and grain, but are devoid of true sculptural qualities 

. whereas most other sculpture mediums do not 
allow for such “camouflage.” It is disturbing to see 
how many people are being “taken in” by the natural 
beauties of wood, consequently overlooking the essen- 
tial requisites for the creation of a piece of sculpture, 
these being: the understanding of sculptural form as 
related to a specific material, and the adequate tech- 
nique with which to convey it. 

As a final word I would like to call to the attention 
of sculptors who have never carved wood the real 
pleasure derived in the search for newer forms com- 
mensurate with the natural beauty of this material. 


* *% * 


Maurice Glickman has been a prominent exhibitor 
in both national and international sculpture shows. 
His work is popular with the critics one of whom 
wrote, “Maurice Glickman’s sculpture has practical- 
ly no competition in carrying off first honors.” Glick- 
man has lectured and taught in several art schools 
and colleges, and has written on various phases of 
the sculptor’s craft. 

Born in Roumania in 1906, he came to this coun- 
try as a youngster and began the study of art at the 
Educational Alliance Art School and Art Students 
League in New York; later continuing his studies in 
England, France and Italy. He was awarded a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. 

Glickman has executed three U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment Commissions, and his works are included in 
many permanent collections. At 37 he has found his 
stride, evidencing a career of exceptional distinction. 


“Construction”—ready for installation. Commissioned by the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, for the South River, N. J]. Post Office. (6 x 2% 
feet). The subject matter is symbolic of the past and future 
growth of the town. 
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A wood-tile then helps prepare the forms for the final surface. 





Great attention is paid to a proper rendition of textures as related 
to the forms. 
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Girl with Braids Life Size Cast Stone Slum Kid Life Size Bronze 


SCULPTURE BY MAURICE GLICKMAN 


Destitute 34 Inches Georgia Marble Memorial 4%'2 feet Built-up Plaster Dancer 22 inches’ Bronze 
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CANADIAN 
SILK SCREEN 
PRINTS 


BUILD MORALE 
IN ARMY CAMPS 


Reproductions, Courtesy National Gallery of Canada. 
halftones have been made i 


These 


from the original master color 





MIST FANTASY 


designs from which the silk screen prints will be produced. 


PORT AU PERSIL 
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B. Coghill Haworth 


]. E. H. MacDonald, R.C.A. 1873-1932 


When Canadian soldiers began asking for pic- 
tures to decorate their barracks, the National 
Gallery of Canada called on A. Y. Jackson, 
distinguished Canadian painter, to devise a 
practical scheme to meet this request. Jack- 
son, a veteran of the First World War, recom- 
mended the silk screen process and a standard 
size of 30x40 inches for all reproductions. 

For the most part, the carefully selected 
artists were asked to contribute designs in 
color made especially for the silk screen proc- 
ess, though a few subjects have been adapted 
from well-known pictures in museums, like 
the MacDonald reproduced on this page. So 
far, twenty subjects in color have been repro- 
duced in editions of five hundred prints for 
distribution to every military camp in Canada 
(including American), to Canadian naval 
ships at sea and hospitals overseas. The de- 
mand for the prints has astonished the spon- 
sors and is increasing daily. 

The decorative quality of much contempo- 
rary Canadian landscape painting, both in oil 
and watercolor, lends itself most agreeably 
to the requirements of good silk screen re- 
production. Another real advantage of the 
process in the present use is the fact these 
reproductions will undoubtedly be shown with- 
out glass—thus facilitating ease of shipping 
and handling. The generous size and sparkling 
color of the pictures will help to reduce the 
atmosphere of military sternness in army 
camps. And it is reasonable to believe the 
artists who are represented are reaching a 
new and enthusiastic audience, that will re- 
member their art when the war is over. 

Not only will this fine project bring a high 
standard of art to Canadians in the Armed 
Forces, but part of each edition of these prints 
is being distributed to the school system of 
Canada by their National Gallery. AMERICAN 
ARTIST salutes these patriotic artists over the 
Border, who have made a notable contribution 
in this project to engender a love of art in the 
hearts of men who are giving so much to the 
winning of this war. N.K. 
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The Woodcut Versus the Wood Engraving. 


BY NORMAN KENT 


The three illustrations on the opposite page present 
an interesting comparison between the woodcut and 
wood engraving, notwithstanding their reduction in 
size and reproduction by photo-mechanical processes. 

The woodcut, wood engraving and linoleum cut all 
belong in the relief group of original printmaking as 
distinct from the intaglio and planographic groups. 
(See October issue, page 24-25.) Relief prints in 
general are printed from a flat surface in which the 
white patterns in the design have been removed by 
knife or graver, leaving the black patterns standing 
in relief to receive the ink “film’’ and produce the 
print. The best illustration familiar to everyone is 
to cite the similarity of the rubber stamp to the 
relief block—each gains its final print from the same 
circumstance. Now examine the illustrations and see 
how effectively each artist has arrived at his final 
result by using blacks and whites in combination, 
thereby creating a convention which produces pictorial 
illusions. This truism is common to all relief prints 
whichever surface the artist elects to work on, whether 
his work is broad or delicate, whether cut by knife 
or gouge, or engraved with a burin. These common 
factors among relief prints are mentioned first, for 
it is regrettably true that many people have the idea 
that if a relief print is essentially linear, it is there- 
fore a woodcut; that if it contains “‘white line” pass- 
ages, it must be a wood engraving. What actually 
determines whether a particular relief print is a 
woodcut or wood engraving is not its manner of ex- 
ecution, but the knowledge of which surface was used 
—if produced from end-grain wood, it is a wood en- 
graving; if cut on plankwise wood, it is a woodcut. 
Careful study of the drawing by Paul Landacre at 
the bottom of this: page will explain these two sur- 
faces, graphically. 

Woodcutting with a knife was first practiced in the 





Illustration showing difference between wood engraving and 

woodcut. Small sections cut from the relatively small boxwood 

logs are glued together to make blocks for end-grain engraving. 
Woodcuts are made on the side grain or “plankwise”. 
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Orient as early as the Eighth Century—a traditi 
that persists among oriental printmakers to this day 


When the woodcut was introduced into Europe in the - 


early Fifteenth Century, the same materials and met, 
ods were used, including the division of labor that 
characterized oriental practice; one artist made the 
design, another cut the block, and a third produced 
the printing by hand. It was not until the late Eight- 
eenth Century that Thomas Bewick (1753-1828) by 
substituting end-grain blocks of boxwood for the soft 
plankwise blocks of his predecessors, and the engray- 
er’s burin for the knife, brought wood engraving into 
being. Bewick, however, designed and engraved his 
own blocks, which brought to the relief print a crea- 
tiveness it had not known before. 

Perhaps it will be helpful to many of our readers, 
and especially those who are not makers of relief 
prints, to point out certain features in each of the 
examples here presented. 

The Harry Cimino wood engraving, reproduced 
about half size of the original print, was designed as 
a frontispiece for a book on game fishing. Notice how 
linear and therefore typographically appropriate it is. 
In manner, it recalls the early Renaissance woodcuts, 
which were made to print and harmonize with the 
type; yet, actually, it is a wood engraving, solely be- 
cause the artist elected to engrave its simple pattern 
on an end-grain block. Notice the variety of lines 
Cimino has used and how suggestive of detail he has 
been throughout his entire composition. 

The wood engraving by Kevin O’Callahan was made 
as an independent print, in which the three-dimen- 
sional aspect of his subject has been successfully ex- 
ploited by a subtle and consistent rendering of vol- 
umes, planes and surfaces. Here the artist seems to 
have chosen just the right medium to secure his de- 
sired effect. The end-grain block, being grainless, 
permitted the artist to make delicate white lines easily 
with the graver in the shadow areas of his design, 
which have produced a striking spaciousness con- 
sistent with the scale and character of his subject. 
This print has been honored by two print awards and 
has been exhibited widely throughout the country. 

The woodcut by Fiske Boyd presents a striking 
contrast to the wood engravings. In the first place, 
the artist has taken advantage of the grain of his 
plankwise block, so that it shows in the print as a 
series of vertical white lines, in the black patterns. 
This subtle grain effect would undoubtedly have been 
obliterated had the block been subjected to mechanical 
press printing, but Mr. Boyd prints his blocks by 
hand in the oriental fashion of burnishing, which 
requires a minimum of ink and scarcely exerts any 
pressure on the block. This artist is one of the few 
Americans who use a knife exclusively in the making 
of woodcuts; the majority favor gouges, similar to 
those used by the woodcarver, except that they are 
made about the same length as the graver and are 
set in handles, as illustrated in Landacre’s diagram. 

The main difference between the effect produced by 
the knife and gouge is one of “edge” character. Als¢ 

Continued on page 
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Preoccupation 


With a Sketch 


Cézanne did not wish to “finish” a 

painting; his good reason for it we 
see documented in a letter to his 
mother: 
I must go on working, but not in 
order to attain finished perfection, 
which is so much sought after by im- 
beciles. This quality which is com- 
monly so much admired is nothing but 
the accomplishment of a craftsman, 
and makes any work produced in that 
way inartistic and vulgar. I must not 
try to finish anything ... 

Since Cézanne’s beatification, a 
sketch has been relieved of its normal 
function and the unfinished state of a 
painting legitimatized. It’s much 
easier to hint a thought than to de- 
velop it. Implications contain more in- 
trigue to the eye and the spirit than 
exposition. Suggestions insinuate more 
than a final statement eould ever pro- 
duce. In short, a good sketch is a 
promise that if everything goes well 
the final emotional haul will be colos- 
sal. But it stops right at the promise 
and leaves fulfillment to the imagina- 
tion. Thus, the sketch stimulates 
phantasies and expectations. 

Cézanne could not realize his inner 
image, as he used to say, but despite 
this limitation, which accounts for 
the often unfinished state of his paint- 
ings, the magnitude of his ideas was 
occasionally realized. He had “some- 
thing to say,” but his tongue was 
often muscle-bound. He stuttered. His 
articulation was limited, his idioms 
frequently awkward. 


Myths and Tall Stories 


We read that Cézanne worked for 
a long time on a painting, that he 
needed a hundred and fifteen (!) sit- 
tings for a portrait (so says Vollard), 
and that the apple which served him 
as a model had to be replaced many 
times, for it would rot before Cézanne 
finished painting it. In the same cate- 
gory of myths belongs the story that 
Leonardo da Vinci spent four years 
painting the small Mona Lisa panel. 
I would rather believe that it took 
him considerably less than an ag- 
gregate of four months work to com- 
plete it. In four years Mathias Griine- 
wald painted one of the greatest 
masterpieces ever accomplished—The 
Isenhermer Altar. 350 feet square 
comprise the surface of the altar. 

Another bright idea is the assertion 
of the poetess Gertrude Stein that she 
sat for her portrait by Picasso one 
hundred times, “but the head,” says 
she, “was painted in one sitting in 
my absence.” Well, honest toil is not 
enough to produce great works of art, 
to be sure, but honest toil plus a men- 





This article reprints, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, excerpts from a chapter in “You Don’t 
Know What You Like” by Frederic Taubes— 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
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tal quirk can do a lot of things. The 
reason why such rumors are spread 
is not clear. When an art dealer fab- 
ricates them, or the painter himself, 
this may be considered good sales- 
manship. But the art historian and 
the literati who believe in such non- 
sense are either victims of ignorance 
of technical matters or, perhaps they 
enjoy recounting tall stories. 

Vasari is an excellent example of 
a reporter who is inaccurate and 
foggy, not only in factual details but 
also in the matter of technique, al- 
though he himself painted and 
snooped about in the studios of his 
contemporaries to gather material at 
first hand. We know from an account 
by Velazquez, who is reliable, that 
Rubens, while on a diplomatic mis- 
sion as envoy to the court of Madrid, 
executed the following paintings 
within a period of nine months: Five 
life-size portraits of Philip IV, one 
of them on horseback; a portrait of 
the Queen; several portraits of the 
Infanta; ten copies of Titian paint- 
ings; an “Immaculate Conception” 
(thirty feet square); and a life-size 
St. John. Besides, Rubens had to con- 
duct some discreet conversations with 
the politicians. Another reliable re- 
port tells us of Tintoretto finishing 
one of his big murals more than one 
hundred feet square in the Academy 
in Venice in a week’s time. 

After having found these evidences 
I took the trouble to look up a few 





TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


He will also be glad to answer 


figures about the productivity of 
Rembrandt, and this is what I am 
able to report. In the years 1631 to 
1633 the following paintings are 
known to have come off Rembrandt’s 
easel: three portraits of his father; 
eleven portraits of his sister; two 
portraits of his mother; thirty-five 
religious and mythological scenes; 
forty commissioned portraits (among 
them the large Anatomy of Dr. 
Tulp) ; seven portraits of Saskia, and 
eight various studies—altogether one 
hundred and six paintings. Now, I 
grant you that lately one or the other 
of these paintings have been found 
to be not absolutely authentic; never- 
theless, a staggering number of 
authentic works remain. Oh, yes, I 
did not register the drawings and 
etchings made during these years. 

How absurd are the assertions of 
Cézanne’s laborious methods can be 
seen from the fact that while sixteen 
hundred works by his hand are listed 
in the Catalogue Raisonnée contained 
in Venturi’s authoritative work on 
Cézanne, Venturi acknowledges that 
four hundred additional items were 
not accessible to him. Knowing that 
Cézanne was in the habit of destroy- 
ing unsatisfactory paintings, we can 
easily add a thousand more oils, 
watercolors and drawings as lost, and 
thus arrive at the formidable total of 
three thousand works or more. An 
imposing record for a slow painter, 
indeed! 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Miss G. N., Youngstown, Ohio asks: _ 
How can I keep oil colors in glass jars 
from drying up, and how long will such 


colors remain in usable condition? 
Answer: Place wax paper on top of the 
oil paint in the jar. The wax paper 


should cover the surface completely; pour 
linseed oil on top of the paper. A prop- 
erly prepared oil paint will remain in 
good condition for a considerable length 
of time. (For details see Studio Secrets, 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc.) 


An Art School in Connecticut asks: 
Student paintings were erased with paint 
removers which destroyed the priming of 
the support. How should one restore the 
original priming? 

Answer: In case one intends to execute 
serious work on such a support, traces 
of paraffin which the commercial paint 
removers contain should be washed out 
of the surface of the canvas with ben- 
zene. Following this a new priming may 
be prepared with a commercial white lead 
as sold in cans, thinned a little with 
retouching varnish. On a canvas sup- 
port the new ground may be applied with 
a palette knife; on board the use of a 
brush is more appropriate. The white 
lead paint should be applied with a 
bristle brush in parallel strokes, but to 
obtain an agreeable paint surface the 
bristle-brush stroke should be smoothed 
with a soft-hair blender. The two brushes 
should be used in a cross-wise fashion. 
(For information concerning a suitable 
paint remover read Questions & Answers 
Dept., Oct. '43 issue.) 


Mr. N. S., Honesdale, Pa., asks: . 
Please state your opinion as to Benjamin 


West's standing as a painter and drafts- 
man. 


Answer: Benjamin West was a painter of 
considerable skill but of minor impor- 
tance. His draftsmanship is academically 
perfect but lacks sensitivity and origi- 
nality. <A ‘‘correct’’ drawing is not nec- 
essarily synonymous with a good draw- 
ing; however, West was a better drafts- 
man than a painter. Painting is a much 
more complex discipline than drawing 
and here there are more opportunities 
for failure. West was a poor colorist and 
his compositions are merely descriptive. 
Had he lived today he would probably 
have become a commercial painter. Be- 
cause he worked in a period which had 
a ‘‘style,”’ his paintings have more va- 
lidity than commercial paintings of our 
day. By the same right a Duncan Phyfe 
love seat has more value and esthetic 
appeal than a love seat styled by Sears 
Roebuck & Co. (For more information 
about my method of evaluation read 
You Don’t Know What You Like.) 


Mrs. W. D., Overbrook, Pa., asks: 
Why do you prefer white lead oil color 
to a titanium-zinc-white compound? 


Answer: My preference for white lead 
oil color rests on the fact that this ma- 
terial proved its value during a perl 
of, roughly, four thousand years. Tita- 
nium-zinc-white compound is, on the 
other hand, a very recent recipe. In 
practice I prefer white lead color be- 
cause of its characteristic body, brush- 
ability, configuration, and drying ca 
pacity. 


American Artist 
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Taubes Considers the Painting Support 


Two general types of painters’ canvas 
are on the market; one is made of 
cotton and the other of linen. Some 
canvases are made of mixed mate- 
rials or of jute. However, the cotton 
or the linen canvas is preferable to 
the latter. 

The cotton canvas is sold in differ- 
ent qualities, but, no matter how good 
the quality of cotton canvases, all 
have one common deficiency: the un- 
interesting, monotonous machine-even 
appearance of their surface texture. 
(See Fig. 1) When one paints thinly 
on such a ground, the mechanical uni- 
formity of the canvas grain becomes 
the dominant characteristic of the 
painting’s texture. Since the uninter- 
esting texture of this ground is clear- 
ly discernible on a thinly executed 
painting, it is obvious that work per- 
formed by even a good painter will 
suffer under such a condition. Of 
course, a heavy paint layer may cover 
up the deficiency of the cotton canvas. 

However, the character of the cot- 
ton canvas ground may be improved 
by an additional application of a 
ground, prior to painting. This is 
done in the following manner. A com- 
mercial white lead, as sold in cans, is 
spread thinly with a straight-blade 
palette knife on top of the old paint- 
ing ground. Pressure should be ap- 
plied to the knife when spreading the 
white lead color, in order to push the 
paint into the grain of the fabric. 
The surplus of the white lead paint 
should be scraped completely from the 
surface of the canvas; it is important 
to have this surface as even as pos- 
sible. Should the white lead paint of 
the canned variety appear to be too 
eavy, it may be thinned with re- 
touching varnish to a somewhat loos- 
er consistency. A canvas prepared in 

is manner should be permitted to 
dry for about a week before painting. 

inen canvas, which comes in many 
qualities, has generally a much more 
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interesting grain than the cotton fab- 
ric. The cheaper grades of linen can- 
vas are lighter in weight, their weave 
is looser and their thread is often ir- 
regular in thickness. Although the 
evenness of the more expensive can- 
vas is especially praised, I hold the 
irregular weave as more desirable, 
because it improves the textural ap- 
pearance of the canvas surface. (See 
Fig. 2) As I pointed out, it is very 
annoying to paint on a mechanically 
perfect canvas grain. 

The linen canvas differs also in the 
degree of roughness of the painting 
ground. Although the choice of a suit- 
able ground is a matter of personal 
preference, certain considerations 
must be taken into account when 
choosing a canvas, because the char- 
acteristic of this ground will influence 
the working method of the painter— 
regardless of his personal preference. 
An over-smooth ground, without tooth, 
will not be suitable for pastose paint- 
ing. The paint tends to slide around 
on such a ground and an impasto will 
not, as a rule, look too well on it. For 
thin painting, however, a smooth can- 
vas ground is most appropriate. On 
the other hand, a very coarse canvas 
grain will take up a considerable 
quantity of paint before the painting 
will take shape; thus the painter will 
first have to fight the roughness of 
the canvas—that is, he will have to 
fill the pores of the surface with 
paint. (See Fig. 3) A thinly executed 
painting may simply disappear in 
the interstices of a coarse canvas 
grain. Often a coarse-surfaced can- 
vas may be improved by sandpaper- 
ing. From all these considerafions it 
appears logical that a canvas neither 
too coarse nor too smooth should be 
used for painting. 

The priming on all the discussed 
canvases is prepared with a white oil 
paint; therefore it is known as oil 
priming. This oil ground is practical- 


ly non-absorbent; hence it is most 
suitable for oil painting. An absor- 
bent ground is known as_ gesso 
ground. Gesso is prepared from glue 
size and white pigments such as whit- 
ing, zine white, ete., and is chiefly 
used for tempera painting. (A gesso 
ground may be also non-absorbent 
and quite suitable for oil painting. 
But such a ground contains a larger 
proportion of glue, and, therefore, is 
liable to crack on an elastic canvas.) 

Besides the canvas support, there 
is also a rigid support for painting, 
such as canvas covered board, acad- 
emy board, masonite, or Presdwood 
panel. A commercial canvas-covered 
cardboard has such a _ forbiddingly 
ugly surface that it offers serious 
handicap in painting. Academy board, 
although an inferior material, is us- 
able for sketching, but I would not 
recommend it for more serious work. 
Presdwood is a trade name for an 
improved form of masonite panel. 
This support is most durable and is 
often used for oil painting. I prefer 


‘the flexible canvas, however, because 


it is more responsive to the striking 
of the brush or the palette knife. 
There also are wooden panels, mostly 
plywood material, which, under or- 
dinary circumstances should not be 
considered as an adequate painting 
support, because they often crack and 
warp, especially when exposed to 
steam heat. A properly cradled and 
seasoned hard-wood panel made from 
oak or mahogany, for example, is cer- 
tainly an excellent painting support, 
but the price of such a material is 
prohibitive. 

Lately there appeared on the mar- 
ket a painting canvas made of glass 
fibre; it possesses superior proper- 
ties in regard to tensile strength and 
resistance to moisture. However, as in 
the case of the cotton fabric, the tex- 
ture of the glass fabric is much too 
uniform and monotonous. 
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PICKING THE WINNERS 


Roger ost: VW 


Chairman, Jury of Awards Committee 
Art Directors Club 
22nd Annual Exhibition 


Editor's Note: Reproduced on these pages are some 
of the prize winners in the Art Directors Club’s 22nd 
Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. They were 
selected as the best in their respective classifications 
from more than three hundred exhibits hung in the 
show. How they were selected is the subject of this 
article. 


When a drawing, painting or photograph carries off 
one of the honors at the Art Directors Club’s Annual 
Exhibition, you can be sure of one thing—if of noth- 
ing else—it has waged a hard-fought battle and won 
a well-earned victory. ‘ 

This year’s winners were no exception. 

Every last one went through a long, gruelling fight 
before it finally reached the top ... and had a medal 
pinned on it. 

An unbelievable amount of examining, comparing 
and eliminating (not to mention wrangling) went into 
its selection, even before it was chosen for hanging 
in the Exhibition. 

But that was only the beginning. Almost from the 
start, everything that comes under the heading of 
Advertising Art was its competition . . . thousands of 
entries submitted by advertising agencies and others, 
many more unsubmitted thousands considered by the 
Exhibition judges as eligible material. 

For the preliminary judging, the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, composed of fifteen to eighteen experienced 
men, carefully studied mountains of material—spent 
night after night culling through proofs, going over 
them, one by one, appraising, analyzing . . . eventually 
accepting or discarding. 

Right here it might be well to explain the basis on 
which judging was done. It had been previously agreed 
by the 22nd Exhibition Committee that greater-than- 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM—Black and 
white illustration. Agency, J. Walter Thompson Co.; 
artist, Robert Riggs; art director, Paul F. Berdanier, Jr. 
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usual emphasis should be placed on the functional 
aspect of all material to be judged, and that it should 
not be judged solely on its artistic merit. After all, 
this was advertising art ... art that had a job to do 

. an idea, mood or point to put across. What if it 
was technically outstanding, or magnificently ren- 
dered? That wasn’t the main consideration. Rather, 
“Did it do the job for which it was intended . . . and 
do it well?” That was the question. On the answer 
to that question, entries stood or fell. 

Naturally, there were many differences of opinion 
among the judges. Some of the more “artistically in- 
clined” were bound to favor those entries which leaned 
toward the fine arts side. (“You can’t reject that— 
it’s the finest thing we’ve seen” or “Look, man... just 
look who did it’). Again there were those who went 
overboard in the other direction. (‘It must be good 
—it’s corny. People like corn.”’) And so on. 

Actually, the standard of most of the work was so 
high that judging, at best, was very difficult. And 
elimination more difficult. However, by painstaking 
effort ... by considering and reconsidering . . . and by 
a majority vote when necessary . . . everyone finally 
agreed upon the more than three hundred exhibits 
acceptable for hanging in the show. 

That was that. 

Next, the Jury of Awards, who were to pick the 
medal and award winners from the material already 
chosen, came into the picture. This carefully selected, 
blue-ribbon jury was composed of individual groups, 
with five prominent men in each, as follows: an Artist, 
an Art Director, an Advertising Manager, a Copy- 
writer (believe it or not), the Art Editor of a leading 
magazine. It was felt that such a combination would 
provide a good cross-section of impartial, intelligent 
opinion in judging art designed for advertising. 

When all the material to be judged was segregated 
into classifications, i.e., color photographs, black-and- 
white drawings, color illustrations, etc., the members 
of the various juries were turned loose to fight it out 
among themselves. With so much excellent material 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS—Kerwin H. 

Fulton Medal—24-Sheet Poster. Agency, J. Walter 

Thompson Co.; artist, Douglas Crockwell; art director, 
Arthur T. Blomquist 
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SHELL OIL CO., INC.—Color illustration. 

Agency, J. Walter Thompson Company; 

artist, Georges Schreiber; art director, 
Elwood Whitney 


to select from, it was no easy task. 

Remember, here was the cream of the crop to be 
judged. And here again, differences of opinion reared 
their ugly heads. Some thought this was marvelous 
... that terrible! Others thought vice versa. There 
were arguments... pleadings ... stalemates. (In one 
case choosing between a very cute baby picture and 
an excellent industrial photograph almost resulted in 
a free-for-all.) 

Only by endless comparing, 
were decisions finally reached. 

After several hours, the judges, groggy but happy, 
turned in their verdicts. 

Another year’s winners had been picked. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
—Color photograph. Agency, ‘ 


Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc.; artist, John F. O'Reilly; 


art director, Paul Smith 


So now you see how it was done—not by mirrors, 
but by hard, conscientious work. And it all adds up 
to this: whether or not you agree with the prize-win- 
ning selections, you must concede that those who had 
the picking to do, certainly did their best. 

A parting word to the artists whose work is the 
reason for all-these goings-on: If you’ve ever won an 
Art Directors Club medal, or if you ever win one— 
believe me, Mister, you’ve earned it! 

*% * *% 

Keaders will be interested to learn all of the mate- 
rial shown at the above-mentioned exhibition will be 
reproduced, some of it in color, in the 22nd Annual of 
Advertising Art now on the press. 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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BOEING—Black and white photo- 
graph. Agency, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc.; artist, Gordon Williams; 
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art director, Paul Darrow 
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Agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, Ince.; 
artist and art director, Leonard 
Lionni 


Agency, Young & Rubicam, Ine.; 
artist, James Williamson; art di- 
rector, Jack Anthony 
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For Everyone a The Outstanding 


MINNA CITRON 


Willett Photo 

MINNA CITRON is acknowledged 
one of America’s outstanding creative 
artists. Representative examples of her 
work have been acquired by the Metro- 
politan, Norfolk and Newark Museums 
for their permanent collections of paint- 
ings. Known for her T.V.A. murals, as 
well as for her etchings and lithographs, 
her most recent contribution is to the 
field of Art Education, as teacher of Life 
Drawing, the Brooklyn Museum. Her 
painting “Magic Box,” pictured above, 
will be shown at Carnegie Institute, 
through November 1943. 

For some months the artist has been 
engaged in depicting “New York in 
Wartime,” sketching at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, at the Officers Service Club, 
Hotel Commodore, and at the “Navy 
Boot Camp” at Hunter College. After 
being exhibited at the Arts’ Club, 
Washington, D. C., in November, this 
group of drawings will be shown 
throughout the country. 

Drawings by Minna Citron have been 
exhibited at the Whitney Museum, the 
Art Institute of Chicago International 
Exhibits and at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington. Her drawings and 
prints are included in the collections of 
the New York Public Library, the 
Congressional Library, the Whitney 
Museum, the Chicago Art Institute and 
others. Her work may be seen at the 
Andre Seligmann Gallery, N. Y. City. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY + 179 KING ST., W., TORONTO, CANADA 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS COLORS 





Pv ery 


NOTED AMERICAN PAINTER 
ART TEACHER 
GRAPHIC ARTIST 
RECOMMENDS 


Grumbacher Finest 





ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
7 


Miss Citron Writes: 


“| have known and used Grumbacher 
Finest Oil Colors for my own easel paint- 
ings and | recommend your Pretested Oil 
Colors for my students. | enjoy using your 
colors because of their brilliance, power 
and permanence.” 


a 


‘‘All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 
Artists’ Professional 
League.” 

The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 





















Send us the name of 
your local artists’ ma- 
terial dealer and we will 
mail you gratis an eight 
page monograph reprint 
‘with full color plate), 


aoe. on your favorite medium 
STUDIO either oil, watercolor, 


TUBE 1” P ; or pastel 


Art teachers of public, parochial or private high schools 
interested in group student participation in the M. 
Grumbacher 1944 Memorial Awards in the Scholastic 
Oil Painting Division are invited to write for particu- 
lars. State number of students painting in oils. 
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MARIO COOPER 


A NOTABLE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR 


An Interview by Leslie Norwood 


During one of those famous 
“evenings” at the Society of Il- 
justrators Club in New York, 
William O. Chessman, art direc- 
tor of Collier’s, introduced 
Mario Cooper as “a short little 
fellow who came straggling into 
my office under a tremendous 
bundle of drawings, leaving a 
trail of blood from his tired and 
bleeding feet.” He said he felt 
sorry for the “poor little guy” 
and, seeing that he had “‘some- 
thing on the ball,” gave him a 
story. 

That was back in 1930. Today 
Mario Cooper is still a “short 
little fellow,” but he is no long- 
er a “poor little guy.” He does 
definitely have “something on 
the ball” as Collier’s readers 
and the publishing world have 
known for some years. That 
trail of blood leading to Bill Chessman’s office marked 
the beginning of a career which has been mutually 
profitable to Cooper and Collier’s, not to mention other 
publications which occasionally have been enriched by 
Mario’s brilliant drawings; ‘occasionally’ because 
ever since Chessman gave Cooper that first story 
Collier’s has adopted him pretty much as its own. No 
wonder! Cooper is a natural born illustrator. He has 
a genius for sensing the essential spirit of a story, 
and a creative faculty for enhancing its content and 
expressing its beauty and meaning. 

Harvey Dunn once said, “In making an illustration, 
you must take poetry and song into it. You must con- 
tribute something of romance and drama to the pages 
of the magazine.” Cooper does just that. And Cooper, 
by the way, was a pupil of Harvey Dunn and is one 
of his most ardent disciples. He studied under that 
master at Grand Central School of Art and now fol- 
lows him as an instructor there. (Previously he taught 
at Columbia University) In his own work he reflects 
Dunn’s idealism; at the same time he is the most 
practical of contemporary practitioners. By that I 
mean that he is one hundred per cent appreciative of 
the magazine’s production problems and is ready to 
adjust his idealism to its legitimate demands. When 
he sees one of his drawings reproduced in predominant 
red instead of the delicate emerald green of his origi- 
nal he may wince—he does, but he will understand 
that some advertiser has gone violently red in the 
Same form* which carries his picture. If the picture 
is printed in black and white only he will accept that 
blow agreeably, knowing that it hurts the art director 
a8 much as it hurts him. There will even be times 
— ’ "4 
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See comment on this in Notes and Footnotes, Page 2 
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when a drawing which jumps 
the gutter will come out red on 
one side of the picture and blue 
on the other page. Such a situ- 
ation sounds ruinous but I have 
seen that happen and have not 
been aware that it was an acci- 
dent of production, until Mario 
has pointed it out to me. 

Because of these mechanical 
expedients, which are unavoid- 
able, Cooper is wise not to rely 
too heavily upon color. His col- 
or, in his originals, though al- 
ways pleasant is not assertive. 
He doesn’t depend too much on 
it. Consequently, whatever hap- 
pens to the color after his origi- 
nals leave his hands, his draw- 
ings are not likely to suffer 
greatly. He says that one of the 
first things he learned as an il- 
lustrator was the folly of ex- 
pecting “reproductions” of original art work. “Of 
course,” he says, “the picture seen on the printed 
page won’t be like my drawing. All I worry about is 
that it will be good in itself.” Quite a neat distinction 
there! 

So we won’t talk about Cooper’s color. Let us rather 
focus upon his superb design and exquisite craftsman- 
ship. I know it’s dangerous to use superlatives, but I 
do not believe I’ll be censured for saying his drawings 
are exquisite, particularly his drawings of. women, 
whom he depicts with a grace that stems from an ap- 
preciative eye and an uncommonly facile brush. Frank- 
ly, these two merits, design and draftsmanship, espe- 
cially the latter, have made me a great admirer of 
his work. 

Before I visited Cooper in his studio I had no 
knowledge of his methods of work; whether he drew 
from models or photographs of models. Let us come 
right out with it—he uses photographs! As do many 
of the best men in contemporary illustration. It’s an 
almost universal practice today. Some use them more 
creatively than others. To see Cooper’s photographs 
alongside his finished drawings is to realize that about 
all they contribute is factual information. They cer- 
tainly do not help much in the final expression. They 
are no substitute for the creative faculty. Cooper, 
without them, would still be the Cooper we admire. 

Stephen Lee Renwick, in his interesting story about 
F. R. Gruger in the October number, had a lot to say 
against this presentday practice of using the camera 
“as an intermediary between the model and the artist’s 
brush.” Well, we can’t bring back the “good old” pre- 
camera days of the illustrator’s art if we want to. For 
my part, I don’t want to, although my admiration of 
Gruger’s drawings and those of his contempories is 
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Mario Cooper's illustration for a Collier's 
story. The original, in full color, is ‘ 
14x16%2 inches. t 









The four preliminary studies on 






tracing paper, here reproduced 






at one-eighth size of originals, , vy 





demonstrate Mr. Cooper’s study 






methods. Fig. 1 represents a st ' 





study in rhythms; Fig. 2 ex- 





presses a feeling for angular 















elements carried throughout the 
design; Fig. 3 is a careful pen- 
cil line drawing. Fig. 4, a wash 
drawing in tracing paper, is a 
study in pattern and values. 
There were other tracing paper 
2 studies, but these four represent 
the various phases in the pic- 


ture’s development. 
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MARIO COOPER SHOWS HOW HE DOES IT 


After having traced on to the illustration board the faintest outline of the figures, they are developed in pencil (Fig. 
1). All the subtle drawing is done in this way, making sure with pencil shading where the heavy and light tones 
should go and that the intrinsic design balances. ® Having achieved the right drawing and the approximate balance 
of light and shade, the surplus pencil is removed by means of a kneaded eraser. Then the heavy blacks are painted 
in india ink (Fig. 2), leaving some of the fine lines until the very last. ¢ The large black areas having been painted, 
the first colored ink glazes are then applied (Fig. 3), putting very light tones first, in order to “feel” the texture of 


that particular piece of paper. Tones are gradually built up through a series of glazes. ® In the final stage (Fig. 4) 


the tones are finished and the last and final black lines are painted. These are used mostly as accents. A line is 
needed only when it functions as line; there is no point in using lines when the tone itself suffices. 
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no less than Renwick’s. They were in the spirit and 
character of their time. 

I think that the splendid work of Cooper and some 
other moderns points up the conviction that it is the 
man’s ability, not his methods, which is important 
I'll not argue the point with Renwick as to the moral 
and ethical degeneracy of publishing ideals—he thinks 
them pretty terrible—at least not in public. An illus- 
trator, after all, does not make these conditions and. 
as I see it, his function is to express his own age and 
do it with sincerity, integrity and with as much art as 
he has at his command. The “‘close-up” borrowed from 
the movies, and which Renwick deprecates is, in my 
opinion, an enrichment of the illustrator’s art rather 

. 
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than a curse upon it. It has given us, as in Cooper's 
drawings, some very expressive characterizations and 
certainly some extremely delectable renditions of the 
human figure. Cooper’s paintings of heads, for ex- 
ample. He draws and paints these with such great 
artistry that I am directing attention to them by re- 
producing an exact-size detail of a girl’s head from 
one of his illustrations, and asking him to show us his 
step-by-step procedure in its development. On another 
page also we are showing an exact-size halftone of 
two heads from another illustration. Although not in 
color they illustrate what I do not hesitate to call an 
‘old master” quality of painting which sets Cooper 
apart from the rank and file of contemporary illustra- 
tors. They remind me of the canvases of some earl; 
Flemish and Italian masters and certainly deserve 
worshipful scrutiny. 

Cooper paints with colored inks on_ illustration 
board. Occasionally he dips his brush into his water- 
color box, but only when that medium will serve better 
for some special purpose. His meticulous rendering 
»f detail is done with a No. 9 sable brush and not, as 
one might surmise, with a No. 1 or No. 2. 

A camera stands in the corner of his studio. He 1s 
his own photographer. With his photographs before 
him he develops each figure separately on tracing 
paper, making changes on successive sheets laid over 
previous studies. He customarily re-draws a figure 
many times. When all figures have been individually 
perfected, he puts them together in trial arrangements 
until they compose to suit him. Then he traces the 
main outlines onto his illustration board. The only 
preparatory pattern study is a rapidly brushed-in 
{fect such as shown on page 26. In his tracing paper 
studies of the figure he takes great pains with clothing 
and drapery—he is noted for this. But at no point 
does he experiment with detail until he comes to the 
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fnal painting. If a detail or even a whole figure doesn’t Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 20 of a Series 
suit him when completed, he scrapes it out with a St a a = 
razor blade and does it over again. The razor blade Fe ee 
jeaves the paper surface very smooth. A little rubbing 
with an eraser gives it a sufficient tooth again. 

Mario Cooper was born in Mexico City in 1905. His 
father was a Californian, his mother a native of Mexi- 
co. When Mario was nine, the Coopers moved to Cali- 
fornia where the boy received his education. He 
studied art at the Otis Art Institute and the Choui- 
nard School. Later he studied at Columbia University 

under sculptor Oronzio Maldarelli. He plunged into 
the professional world via engraving house, art serv- 
ice, and advertising agencies. He became an expert 
letterer and layout man. He studied drawing in night 
classes whenever possible and copied the work of Dean 
Cornwell, Harvey Dunn and Pruett Carter. Finally 
came that trail of blood to William Chessman’s office 
at Collier’s. 

Cooper married a Los Angeles girl, Aileen Anita 
Whetstine—also a pupil of Harvey Dunn. The Coopers 
live in Port Washington, New York. They have two 
youngsters, Vincent 10, Patricia 8. Cooper’s hobbies 
are African masks and wood working—he makes his 
own studio furniture. Sculpture is his absorbing art 
interest. He works in plastilene and has had some of 
his pieces cast in bronze. He looks serious in his 
photographs, but he is exuberant, enjoys life and 
laughs a lot. He is as good a companion as he is illus- 
trator. 
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— Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc. 
Required by Acts of Congress, Aug. 24, 1912 & Mar. 3, 1933 T 
of AMERICAN ARTIST published monthly, except July and Aug. at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for Oct. 1, 1943. ; - 
State of New York; County of New York: ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore. 
p said, personally appeared Frederick S. Sly, who, having been duly MA 
Consistent sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business HEA 
Manager of the Corporation publishing AMERICAN ARTIST and that MA 
. the following is, to the best of his knowledge and betief, a true state 
1n ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
} above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
Quality ae ee by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That A 
the name and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and ren 
business manager are: Publisher, Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 339 
W. 42 Street, New York; Editors, Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L, on 
Guptill, 330 W. 42 Street, New York; Managing Editor, Ernest W relé 
Watson; Business Manager, Frederick S. Sly. (addresses above) ‘ que 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- bee 
: P dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and : 
EF I N E A R iy I S 4 ie S addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of act. 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and con 
addresses of the individua: owners must be given. If owned by a firm lly 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as ab 
well as those of each individual member, must be given): Watson- Cor 
Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York; Ralph Reinhold tha 
330 West 42 St., New York; Ernest W. Watson, 330 W. 42 St., New f 
IN ey Arthur L. Guptill, 330 West 42 Street, New York. hol 
: 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- | 
OIL ~ WATER ers owning or emage 1 per cent 4 ree of total amount of bonds, oth 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
TEMPERA ~ PASTEL 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the oan oth 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list Cor 
AQUA PASTEL of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of ear 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder not 
DRAWING INKS appears — 3 books of che company as trustee or in any other fidu- " 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain you 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- ma 
cumstanees and conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
FE WEBE ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold Ho 
e e stock aan securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; oul 
cS ay 2 and this affiant has no reason to believe that any-other person, associa- 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, _ 
1853 bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. in 
PHILADELPHIA PA 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication me 
’ . sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers all 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. pions twe lve months preceding the date shown above is yr dis 
s information is required from daily publications only.) 
FREDERICK S. SLY, Business Manager ere 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 1948. soc 
CURVILLE C. ROBINSON, Notary Public aft 
E - bane : . (My commission expires March 30, 1944. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER est 
div 
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if you don’t see the December AMERICAN ARTIST you will miss meeting some unu- it 
sual people. Robert Riggs for example. He lives in a museum, keeps snakes for pets and is one be 
of the biggest names in lithography, advertising art and illustration. Montague Charman, 
a water-colorist who tells just how he does it—with color and progressive sketches. ‘Then 





there is Arthur Hawkins, Jr., ace book jacket designer. He begins two articles that no pros- 
pective designer will dare miss. Many other things in this generous number. 
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THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Vincent A. Roy, Secretary-Treasurer, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn SN, Y. 


MARGARET F. S. GLACE - PRESIDENT 
HEAD OF TEACHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Xe 


DANA P. VAUGHAN - VICE-PRESIDENT 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL A®TS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY w& w& ¥ ¢ 


An Informal Chat with Your New Secretary 


As this is being written, the cur- 
rent issue of AMERICAN ARTIST is still 
on the presses, therefore suggestions 
relative to our Convention as re- 
quested in that issue have not yet 
been received. However, a few re- 
actions to a previous article have 
come in and they are all enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of holding our annual 
Convention. “We need it now more 
than ever,” writes one member. “Some 
of the difficulties which prevented 
holding one in 1943 are past, and the 
others we can surmount,” writes an- 
other. At its spring meeting the 
Council favored holding a Convention 
early in 1944; definite decisions were 
not to be made until this fall. 

To be insured of a meeting place, 
your secretary, in the meantime, has 
made tentative reservations at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York for 
our usual requirements for a meeting 
some time during the first two weeks 
in February. This earlier date has 
met with the enthusiastic approval of 
all with whom the matter has been 
discussed. There seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling that an Eastern Arts As- 
sociation Convention coming now 
after a lapse of a year will be of in- 
estimable value, not only to each in- 
dividual, but also to the Association 
and allied groups. 

We suggest that you too make ten- 
tative plans now to attend this pos- 
sible convention in February for, if 
it is held, it will undoubtedly be one 
of the most exciting for new mem- 
bers, and enjoyable for old members, 
of any meeting yet held. Since this 
is the logical time to make any 
changes desired, we will appreciate 
your sending suggestions as to the 
type of meeting you would like— 
changes or continuation of usual fea- 
tures and any additional ideas—to 
your officers immediately so that the 
Council may plan accordingly. Watch 
for the Council’s decision in the next 
issue. 

We would like to offer another sug- 
gestion, if we may. That is that each 
individual member participate to the 
fullest extent of his ability in initiat- 
ing, promoting or carrying out local 
or regional conferences or get-to- 
gethers, and will then endeavor to see 
that the most worthwhile ideas or 
activities are passed along to State 
meetings or to the Eastern Arts pro- 
gram committee. It would seem de- 
sirable some time in the future to 
bring about a closer coordination of 


mutual interests of the Association 
and the various local and regional 


groups in the territory. 

Speaking of these meetings brings 
up the fact that members of the West- 
érn Arts Association also accented re- 
gional conferences in lieu of a 1943 
convention. Among the meetings re- 
ported were: a Western Arts Re- 
gional Conference in Chicago on May 
15. The entire program, including 
school exhibits and commercial dis- 
Plays, was related to “Art—A Vital 
Force in the War Effort.” About 150 
art educators attended despite travel 
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difficulties and other restrictions due 
to the war. Art Educators of Mis- 
souri met at the University of Mis- 
souri on March 20. A two-day Kansas 
conference was attended by high 
school students, members of the State 
Art Teachers Association and mem- 
bers of the State Federation of Art. 
Special features consisted of a ban- 
quet where messages were read from 
nationally known artists in every field 
of art; an exhibition of Rye Straw 
work and a vocational conference for 
students by professionals in all art 
fields. The State of Minnesota held a 
conference for art educators from all 
parts of the state. The University of 
Iowa held a Radio Art conference. 
These and other regional conferences 
were stimulated by twelve state rep- 
resentatives of the Western Arts As- 
sociation, appointed by President 
Bernice V. Setzer, Director of Art in 
Des Moines, Iowa, who personally at- 
tended eight regional meetings in the 
interests of the Association and art 
education. 

Another idea for your considera- 
tion: a change of name! Does Eastern 
Arts Association truly describe us? 
On the phone the other day a voice 
inquired, “Are you still importing 
rugs from the East?” What would 
you think of changing our name to 
Eastern Art Educators Association, 
or Eastern Art Education Associa- 
tion, or? : 

Whatever you think on these pro- 
fessional questions will be of interest 
to us and your suggestions will be 
deeply appreciated. Write now! 


NOTES: The Exhibition Committee 
is pleased to announce that the series 
of kodachrome slides “Phases and 
Trends in Art Education” will be 
available to all members of the East- 
ern Arts Association at the same 
rates as before July 31, 1943 (a dis- 
count of 10% on the purchase of a 
set) until January 31, 1944. 

This series consists of a group of 
ten text slides and thirty kodachrome 
slides, all typical examples of the 
work of children and students. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from Dr. Konrad Prothman, 7 Soper 
Avenue, Baldwin, L. I., New York. 

An interesting booklet on “Hand- 
crafts in Post War Planning” has 
just arrived on the secretary’s desk. 
It is part of the series on Pennsyl- 
vania Planning. Copies may be se- 
cured by writing to Mr. Floyd Chal- 
fant, Dept. of Commerce, State Plan- 
ning Board, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Cultural Olympics of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is sponsor- 
ing again a festival exhibition for the 
work of students in public and pri- 
vate schools from grades one to 
twelve. Should you be interested in 
learning about this worth-while activ- 
ity, write directly to the Director, 
Mr. Frederick C. Gruber, School of 
Edueation, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

And remember, when you have that 
“pen in hand” write to the Secretary! 
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with PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 


Let your artistic talents. run riot with this new 
artistic medium! Make your own designs and apply 
them to fabrics for wall hangings, table linens, 
wearing apparel, all in beautiful PERMANENT color! 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS are easy to apply with 
stencil, air brush, free-hand brush, silk screen or 
block printing. And once applied they are permanent 
— washable — dry cleanable — non-fading. There 
is absolutely no limit to the possibilities of this un- 
usual medium — it opens a new field for your 
talents. 


This Book 
TELLS YOU HOW! 


Compiete instructions 
with suggested designs 
and illustrations of beau- 
tiful work in color and 
with many original ideas 
for the application of 
color to fabric. Only 25¢ 
postpaid. 
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MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


American Crayon Company 
Department 54, Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me the booklet, “DO IT YOUR- 


SELF’, when ready. 

| enclose 25c. 
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- RHODE ISLAND 


ntry’s outstand- 
ir BY sini centers. Fashion 
and interior design, mechanical, 
industrial, advertising design: 


OF ee ted apoie = 








Fer those wishing practical, personal 
instruction in this branch of the arts 
by an experienced cartoonist, | offer a 
home study course recommended by 
America’s foremost cartoonist. A postal 
card brings full details. 


DORMAN H. SMITH + Som Ratoct, cat 


Woaryrnaon AAome 


Portrait Painting 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June through September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New York's outstanding fashion instructor 
Ce-auther “Fashien Iliustration 
COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION. LIFE. PORTRAIT. 


COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 

ey res—Helen Lorenz 
lidren’s Class . Sonja Viborg 

ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


58 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-8708 


Th ) INSTITUTE 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. Indus- 

trial and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Deo- 

oration. Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, 

Map Making, Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and Di- 
ioma Courses. 65th year. i= 

ichigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. Box 999 


CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Saturday, Summer Training 














Cat-B. 








Day, eveni in all 
branches 


of Fine & Applied Arts * Wartime Courses 
*% Camouflage * Courses co-ordinated with Western 


Reserve University. 
Write fer illustrated Catalog - 


Established 1882 








au FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF aum 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Professional Art in all its branches; Advertising Design, Cos- 

tume Design, Fashion illustration, interior Decoration, Tex- 

tile Design: also Fine Arts Classes. Special Short Courses for 

Service Wives or those with limited time to study. Saturday 

classes for teachers and laymen. Send for Catalog AA. 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 

460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MOORE 





School of Design for Women 
99th Year. Design, illustration, in- 
terior decoration, fashion arts, fine 





arts, advertising, teacher training, 
INSTITUTE B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery, draft- 
ing, woodwork tesidences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 
CATAIAG,. Broad and Master Sts., 
oO F Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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CALIFORNIA ARTISTS AND THE WAR 


By Janice Penney 


Perhaps never in the history of a nation, 
have creative artists played the important 
part they are playing in the present war 
effort, nor has application of their skill and 
knowledge been put to such rigid and prac- 
tical tests. Being a defense center, as well 
as raising a bumper crop of distinguished 
artists, California has contributed more 
than its share of art talent, so needed in 
the current crisis. 

Every day finds more designers, painters, 
sculptors, commercial artists, streaming 
into defense factories, airplane emporiums, 
army camouflage departments, donating 
their talents to the U.S.O., joining the 
country’s fighting ranks. 

Phil Dike, responsible for color super- 
vision of Fantasia, other Disney opuses, 
memorable canvases of his own, now lends 
his invaluable experience to color-supervis- 
ing “training” films for various branches 
of the service, which he considers, “the 
most exciting work I have ever done.” 

Even more than painting murals which 
decorated some of the Southland’s finest 
buildings, Ross Dickinson claims he likes 
his new job of head “camoufleur” at a Cali- 
fornia Army Camp. Don Graham and 
Palmer Shoppe were both favorite instruc- 
tors at Chouinard Art School, “animation” 
teachers at Disney Studios, before they be- 
came, respectively, draughtsman and tool 
designer, at a local airplane factory. 

Painter James Patrick and painter, Para- 
mount studio artist Phil Paradise, built 
small models, worked out ideas concerning 
various phases of protective concealment, 
in their spare time. The technical division 
of the United Office of Civilian Defense 
saw their efforts, realized their value to a 
nation at war, made them “chief camou- 
fleurs” of that important branch of the 
service. Patrick and Paradise now work 
side by side, at present planning out ideas 
connected with a new phase of Bombardier 
training. Phil Paradise has somehow found 
time to turn out seven posters for the Red 
Cross, three of which he donated to that 
worthy organization. 

It was not surprising to find talented 
and energetic Millard Sheets deep in the 
heart of war work. Working with the civil- 
ian operator. the army and the job con- 
tractor, meeting the exacting requirements 
of the Army Air Corps, Millard Sheets has 
designed and helped supervise the building 
of fifteen Air Schools in Texas, California, 
Arizona and points East, for which projects 
he also planned all color schemes, and de- 
signed much of the furniture. 

Lee Blair, now in Washington, is a com- 
missioned officer in the art department of 
the United States Navy. Barse Miller, 
whose thrilling watercolors, depicting 
American Army life, have recently been 
reproduced in a national magazine, has 
been commissioned a Captain in the Armv. 
Robert Major, also in the army, is still 
turning out prizewinning watercolors. 


Frode Dann, assisted by Ed Gerard, 
gather together groups of artists, who 
travel, at their own expense, to the more 


obsolete army camps, where they make 
sketches and caricatures of service men. 
The sketches are given to the men, to mail 
to loved ones, or keep as souvenirs. Cecil 
Maggi, Einar Hansen, Katherine Skeele, 
Calvin Bailey and Edward Beberman are 
some of the artists giving their time and 
talent to this morale-lifting effort for lone- 
ly service men. 

Countless fashion artists have become 
expert draughtsmen, production illustra- 
tors, yea, even welders. California’s ablest 


Continued on page 34 
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WARD MOURT — 


New Jersey State Teachers Coll 
Jersey City 

COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 

Private and Class Instruction in Studio 


Fall Classes 74 Sherman Place 








Register Now Studio: Journal Sq. 2-2629 


ae | 


ART CAREER SCHOOL 


8-WEEK COURSES: INDUST 
PRODUCTION DRAWING Ria 
RETOUCHING . ar 
FASHION - ADVER 

ILLUSTRATION - "PAINTING. 
Qualify now for a successful 
Graduates in constant demand. De; Day 
—_ evening naneees. ay | 











year. Clas: 
MISS ALBERTA 7 ELLISON, = | 
Studio 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Yc. 10 





PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Train for today’s opportunities for careers in advertis- 
ing art, story illustration, fashion drawing, painting— 
for wartime and peacetime needs. Also instruction In 
color, perspective, anatomy, composition, airbrush and 
industrial illustration, Day, Evening, Saturday Classes, 








Important fall speedup program under prominent 
artists. Enroll now. Catalog }. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 Mu, 6-9353 





Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 
Professional training in painting, 
illustration, and mural decoration. Also, co- 
ordinated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A,, 
M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalog B. Louise B. 
Ballinger, Acting Curator, Broad & Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia 2. 





1805). 
sculpture, 

















THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Adavertising Design, tlius- 


tration, industrial Design, interior Design. 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Year 


Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn 5, New York 


& INSTITUTE 











ADULT ART CLASSES 


PORTRAITURE ¢ NUDE e STILL LIFE 


| 
JOSEPH NEWMAN 
| 
| 


Special Saturday Classes for Children 
HOTEL des ARTISTES 1 WEST 67 
En-2-6700 











PORTRAIT AND STILL LIFE 


Comm Eimer Browne 
an Greacen 
Loren Wilfred 
Frank Stanley Herring 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual Instruction—Large Skylight Studios 
Register now. Schedule on request. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
MU-9-5463 





7054 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C., 





PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Fail and winter classes in New York City 
Beginning Oct. Ist. For information write to 
Carnegie nee. 56th St. at 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Circle 7-5146 
ew 
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WATER COLOR 


SuAnanraews Com Poni ter © 













WATER COLORS 


REAL artist’s quality 
in this student size at 
student prices. 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 


Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 
ble. 





34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 

including— 

Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium 
Orange, Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, 
Rose Madder, Ultramarine Blue 
& Violet, Viridian, Phthalocya- 
nine Blue & Green, Manganese 


Blue, Cerulean Blue, Cobalt Blue, 
Permanent Green Light, Yellow 
Ochre, Raw & Burnt Sienna, 
Raw and Burnt Umber, Lamp- 
black, Ivory Black, Zine White. 





Described in detail 
in free 16 page booklet 





made by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE, 


NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








CRAFT 


For 


DEPENDABLE 


SUPPLIES 


Use in War Times 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Wheeling 2, W. Va. 








SCHN 


Mail and P 


Serving Artists for Forty Years 


EIDER & Co., INC. 


Artists’ Materials 


hone Orders Carefully Filled 


123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








Anatomy 
Drawing 
Costume 


MARMOR 


Art Books of all Publishers 


Layout Penmanship 
Lettering Photography 
Painting Sculpture 


Art Catalogue Free. 


We Buy Old Art Books, 


BOOK & ART SHOP 


77 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 








by many pub 
Catalog. Why 


WATSON-GU 





330 W. 42nd Street 


ART AND CRAFT 


BOOKS 


lishers are listed in our Free 
not send for your copy today? 


PTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Presto-Seal 


A new plastic product has been an- 
nounced by Arthur Brown & Bro., 67 West 
{4th Street, New York, which provides a 
protective covering for maps, charts, blue- 
prints, tracings and other papers subject 
to frequent handling. Presto-Seal is a thin 
flexible transparent film that adheres in- 
stantly to any surface. It is moisture 
proof, dirt proof and grease proof. Pen- 
cil, ink and crayon or typewriter can be 
used to write on the surface and it can 
be erased or wiped off with a damp cloth 
when it has served its purpose. Further 


information about Presto-Seal can be se- 
cured by addressing the company. 

Erasers 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Company, 351 


Sixth Avenue, Newark 7, N. J., have is- 
sued their wartime V Price List in which 
are shown their various erasing products 
suitable for every need. This price list is 
intended primarily for dealers and jobbers 
with prices shown in gross lots. 


Brushes and Supplies 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 127 East Third Street, 
Dayton, O., has issued Catalog #22 in 
which a very complete line of artists’ ma- 
terials and sign writers’ supplies is shown. 
Copies of this may be secured on request 
to the company. 


Silk Screen Printing 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
O., has recently issued a little leaflet tell- 
ing about a silk screen multicolor process 
with one screen. Prang Tempera Colors are 
recommended by the company for this proc- 
ess. A copy of the leaflet may be secured 
on request to the company. 


Paper Craft 


The Dennison Manufacturing Company has 
a series of interesting booklets of use to 
craft teachers. These fit various projects 
that can be successfully accomplished with 
paper. Among these are crepe paper flow- 
ers, gay decorations for parties, colorful 
costumes of crepe paper, decorative items 
such as lamps, mats, table decorations, 
flower containers, baskets, etc., and numer- 
ous other interesting items. Copies of these 
will be sent on request. 


Craft Supplies 


The 1943 catalog of the Western Manufac- 
turing Company contains a very complete 
assortment of materials for practically all 
craft activities. Included are leather craft 
in all its phases, blockprinting, wood carv- 
ing, oil painting, clay craft, bead craft, etc. 
Copies of the catalog may be secured upon 
request to this office. 


Filing Photographs 


Reference files of snapshots and photo- 
graphs are so important a part of the re- 
minder memoranda of artists and students 
that a convenient form of keeping them and 
ready reference to them is very helpful. 

There has recently come to our desk a 
little folder in which are described various 
types of a convenient method of filing such 
photos in folders. These are available in 
different sizes, taking pictures from 1% x 
2 inches up to 8 x 10 inches. Retail prices 
on these vary from $1.00 to $5.00, depend- 
ing both on the size and the quality of the 
cover. Descriptive circular will be sent on 
request. 





Weldon Roberts Erasers, made to cover a wide 
range of erasing requirements, correct mistakes 
in any language. Though wartime restrictions 
have reduced the number of styles, a sufficient 
variety still remains for correcting mistakes in 
the universal language of art—for removing 
ink, pencil, crayon, charcoal, chalk, sanguine— 
and for general ‘‘clean-up”’ requirements. 

At stationers, drafting and art supply dealers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 


Newark 
































A leave of absence for some of 
|| your customary art papers, while 
|| the materials used in their manufac- 
|| ture go into vital war products, need 
|| not disrupt your program. Many 
|| papers are still available including 
|| Totem Construction and Poster. 
|| Keep in close touch with your school 
|| supply distributor and make your 
| program a flexible one. 
| 

| 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


10 E. 40th St. 
| New York, N. Y. 





128 So. Sangamon St. 
Chicago, I. 


meaner nae 

















YOU CAN STILL GET LEATHER 
FOR LEATHERCRAFT 


Every School Craft program can obtain satisfactory 
tooling leather although the traditional tooling calf is 
restricted by Government order. 


Try one of these startling new low-priced leathers: 


El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Heavy-Weight . . . 
attractive pebble grain finish . . . tools beautifully 
when only slightly damp. Available in black, brown, 
red, green or blue. Average size of skin . 6 to 3 
sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. 


5/64” Gimp Lacing, 85¢ per 50-yd. spool. 
Catalog Free Upon Request 


—_ 
OL] in. H 
Alowecrallers 


Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 


64 STANHOPE 'ST 
BOSTON, MASS 



























S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


is still catering to the ART and ADVERTISING 
professions WITH A COMPLETE LINE of 
ART MATERIALS : 


and you are cordially invited to visit us at our 
new large quarters or te’ your needs. 


314 N. Michigan Av. Chicago, iil. 
Tel. CENtral 3373 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


In the Carnegie Institute Exhibition 


“PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES” 


The Carnegie Institute announces 
the following awards in its ‘‘Paint- 
ing in the United States” Exhibition 
being held at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, at the time formerly given 
to the American Internation Exhibi- 
tion. It is the largest and most in- 
clusive showing of American con- 
temporary paintings ever presented 
at the Institute, and offers a cross 
section of trends in American Art: 

First Price, $1,000 — Wayman 
Adams, New York; Second Prize, 
$700—Robert Gwathmey, New York; 
Third Prize, $500—John Rogers Cox, 
Terre Haute; First Honorable Men- 
tion, $400—John Koch, New York; 
Second Honorable Mention, $300— 
Hilde B. Kayn, New York; Third Hon- 
orable Mention, $200—Dan Lutz, Los 
Angeles; Fourth Honorable Mention, 
$100 — Byron Thomas, 
New York. 

There are 304 paint- 
ings in the Exhibition 
by 304 American artists. 
The paintings were all 
invited by Carnegie In- 
stitute. All of them 
were painted within the 
last five years. 

The Jury of Award 

yas composed of three 
officials of American art 
museums: Clyde H. Bur- 
roughs, Secretary of the 
Detroit Institute of 
Arts; Blake-More God- 
win, director of the To- Second Prize Robert Gwathmey 
ledo Museum of Art; 
and Francis Henry Tay- 
lor, director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of 
Art. John O’Connor, Jr., 
acting director of the 
Department of Fine 
Arts of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, was chairman of 
the Jury. The Jury met 
in Pittsburgh on Sep- 
tember 28. 

The Exhibition opened 
October 14 and contin- 
ues through December 
12, 1943. During the 
period of the Exhibition 
the galleries will be 
open, free to the public, 
on weekdays from 10:00 
A.M. to 10:00 P.M., and 
on Sundays from 2:00 
P.M. to 6:00 P.M. Third Prize 





John Rogers Cox 
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“Hoeing” 





“White Cloud” 





WOODCUT, WOOD ENGRAVING from page jy 


the knife takes more patience to master anq 
much longer to produce the same amount of 
cutting as a gouge—for where the gouge 
either the U shape or V shape, removes g 
trench of wood at one stroke, it requires at 
least two incisions of the knife to effect the 
same result. Knife work usually produces 
“edges” which are more angular and more 
cleanly cut than gouge work. This char. 
acter appears throughout the Boyd wood. 
cut, giving it a very decorative flavor, 

While all three printmakers have em. 
ployed conventions in their designs, Boyd 
has introduced more abstract forms than 
Cimino or O’Callahan. Boyd’s woodcut jg 
a perfect example of a woodcut in which 
white and black lines have been combined, 
and where the white pattern (frequently re. 
garded by the conservative woodcutter ag 
a negation) is as active and important as 
the black pattern. Special attention js 
called to the painter-like character of Fiske 
Boyd’s woodcut. For it is interesting to 
see that in Harry Cimino’s print its char. 
acter was affected by its use as a book 
decoration, and that in Boyd’s woodcuts 
there is a plastic quality derived from his 
long experience as a painter. Of the three, 
O’Callahan exhibits the craftsmanship and 
surface finish found in the technically per. 
fect prints of artists who devote themselves 
exclusively to printmaking. 

It is paradoxical that while these techni- 
cal differences and likenesses are impor- 
tant to the artist, either in the selection of 
his working surface or the effects obtain- 
able by the use of certain tools, the most 
vital consideration of any work of art is its 
success aS a communication. Cimino was 
commissioned to produce a _ picture that 
would delight the game fisherman—can you 
doubt he was eminently successful? O’Cal- 
lahan was moved by the beauty of ship's 
timbers, and in his chosen medium of wood 
engraving he has shared his enthusiasm 
with us who have “the eyes to see.” Boyd 
was apparently fascinated by the beautiful 
variety of shapes and forms suggested by 
his subject matter. By working with this 
theme and transforming natural forms into 
conventional patterns of black and white, 
Boyd, like the others, has produced a pic 
ture which has a kind of rugged beauty in 
it. It “says” certain things about atmos 
phere and character to each of us; the e- 
tent and kind, however, depending on the 
capacity of each one of us to be “moved” 
by what he sees in pictures. 





CALIFORNIA ARTISTS from page 32 


sculptors are now plastic pattern-makers 
Groups of studio artists set aside one night 
a week to learn something of camouflage, 
and other phases of wartime art work. 

But whatever part they play in this gt 
gantic endeavor, one thing is certain. These 
artists, sometimes referred to as imprat 
tical souls, are doing a pretty thorough jo 
of helping win the war, in the way they 
are best fitted to do so. Some of them have 
set aside personal art ambitions only for 
the duration, but judging by the enthus 
iasm for their wartime jobs, it is reasonably 
certain to suppose that many artists Wi 
want to continue their present line of worm, 
long after final victory is won. 


American Artist 
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KEENER KNIVES 


‘RENEWABLE 


Here’s the one knife that’s sharp forever! 
Jeu g Ctaly 
different 
carving. 


New biades 

l0c each and instantly replaceable. Eight 

blade-shapes for any kind of cutting or 

Buy an X-acto today at your dealers... 
or a complete kit of 3 knives and extra 
blades. Be all set for any cutting ‘ob 
Sets from. $1.00 to $3.50. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. AA, 440 4th Avenue 
New York, N, Y. 













V4 TURN 





NEW BLADE 
-new knife 
ready! 


POC EL 


i mn tl li. 
GIVES all HOBBYISTS THE 
WORLD'S SHARPEST KNIVES! 





Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 


_ FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 








BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


wooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free IMustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 











) JOSEPH 
MAYER 


COMPANY 


$ UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Supplies 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 
STUDENTS 


THI? 


MEN, AND 


VG 
R THE ART f 


Phone Aigeonquvin 4-9871 
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Dry Colors 

Fezandie & Sperrle, 205 Fulton Street, New 
York, has recently issued a price list on 
dry colors. Those artists and teachers who 
prefer to mix their own colors, rather than 
purchase them already prepared, can find 
practically all the basic materials they need 
in this list. 


Catalog of Artist and Drawing Materials 

F. Weber Company, 1220 Buttonwood 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has available a 
most complete catalog covering all types of 
artists’ materials. Included are_ colors, 
brushes, canvas, easels, palettes, papers, 
pencils, crayons, etching tools and supplies, 
ete. Current corrections in prices and mate- 
rials available are included. The catalog 
will be sent to artists, teachers, etc., upon 
receipt of request on professional or busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Stage and Window Displays 

The Sherman Display Guide for 1943-44 
contains many new and interesting illus- 
trations of materials which can be used by 
teachers for their Christmas activities or 
by manufacturers and retailers for window 
display. Included are both decorative sub- 
jects and background material. Included in 
thé latter are curves, columns, walls, etc. 
Copies of this sixteen page booklet will be 
sent upon request to this office. 


Beam Compass 

A leaflet describing a rugged beam compass 
has recently been received. This can be 
secured either with or without micrometer 
adjustment. It can also be supplied with a 
clip attachment for holding a ruling pen 
or X-acto knife. Copy of the leaflet will be 
sent upon application. 


Educational Films 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, has issued a new and 
revised catalog of 150 pages in which are 
listed and indexed films covering practical- 
ly every phase of activity of interest to 
students and the public. Of particular in- 
terest to artists and art classes are those 
on art, architecture and the crafts. These 
films can be either rented or purchased. 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


Testing Pencil Usability 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, 37 Green- 
point Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
issued a most intriguing folder descriptive 
of their Microtomic Van Dyke drawing pen- 
cils. This folder is printed in color on trac- 
ing paper and the results with each lead 
between 7B-and 9H are shown. This trac- 
ing paper also serves as a means for test- 
ing for oneself the actual results secured. 
If interested write direct to the company. 


AirSrush Equipment 

While production for war has of course 
seriously curtailed much airbrush equip- 
ment, and the catalog of Thayer & Chan- 
dler, 910 West Van Buren, Chicago 7, IIl., 
shows many items out of stock, there are 
a number of attachments and types of 
equipment still available. The latest cata- 
log of this company can be secured by ap- 
plication to it. 


Sketching Aids 
Koh-i-noor Pencil Company, Bloomsbury, 
N. J., has issued a small six page folder 
listing items particularly adaptable to 
sketching. A copy of this may be secured 
upon application to the company. 


























THOMAS HART BENTON 


says — 


“TAUBES has worked, lectured, and 


written in the interest of superior 
painting craft for years. In this latest 
book he has produced a manual which 
is indispensable to the serious student 
of oil painting. Here is an enormous 
wealth of information, offered in a 


comprehensive presentation,” 


$3.50 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





















U. 8. A. Distributors 


Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 







Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
y pottery easily and inexpensively! Do ur own 

firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay — ay be wat ed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white. | oz. bottles. ise each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GLAZES + STAINS * KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for cat 


FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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B O O K S _ Colonel Chesney presents the whole gyp. | Vol. 
ject as a simple tale which will be easily 
N e Ww B oO oO k understood by all, the technical details be. Nove 
Practical Perspective Drawing. © ing reduced to suggestions which the tegh. 
Planning and Producing McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $2. /3 nical experts, engineers and architects ywjjj 
When we see the glaring and unintentional appreciate and work out for themselves. 
Pp O S aX E R S errors in perspective which are constantly To the Fighting Services, camouflage jg — 
made by many artists, we can’t help won- Necessarily of vital importance and a large 
_ by John deLemos dering why more artists don’t take the section of the book is devoted to that aspect WE 
Art Director Latham Foundation relatively ‘small amount of time which of the problem which particularly affects |}—— 
which has sponsored world-wide poster would be required to master at least the them. 
contests for past 15 years. mews — of - ao wre Peet ae 
: 2asone atience the ole ba sad 4 7" 
An instruction book which covers not atier cam ae p mer ane of -meaaeestad perspec- oe eens ns Se a ibs win’ 
only the good old fundamentals of pos- tive book. — at we eon eee ee 
ter composition, balance, color values Such a book is this new one by Lawson. rae | the = 
and lettering, but takes in the newer It doesn’t claim to offer much that is origi- Dr.- Perry presents a comprehensive plan ? Rod 
methods of spatter, silk screen, and air nal, for no book on the subject can do that, for the establishment of an experimental 
brush. but it does its job, and it does it well, dem- arts workshop organized to give pupils TH 
Illustrations include 38 excellent sam- onstrating the fundamentals progressively freedom of opportunity to engage in any 
ples of present day commercial and and showing their application to a variety kind of work with any medium they desired, A hanc 
American war posters. of subjects. tne An important feature of the book is the jn. | jscuss 
We especially like the attention which it clusion of illustrations of minimum equip. | mferres 
Chapters—What makes a good poster, gives, in both text and illustration, to com- ment and minimum costs. This book should |"! 
Planning a Poster, Values, Suggestions mon errors, and to the problem of repre- be of particular interest to superintendents Rosie 
on color, Lettering, Completing the senting the human figure correct in size art supervisors and heads of art depart. ein d 
poster, Spatter posters, Silk screen and placement in relation to its surround- ments in our public school system. 
printing, Air brush work. ings. A.L.G. . 
. 
$2.75 postpaid The Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance, By Art Parade. aan’ i Pegi hs ae scar ae 7 A beat 
SCHOOL ARTE MAGAZINE lL $4 For a well written and highly informative — 
ae " record of art news in the United States | seded 
6311 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. W ritten for all those concerned with the during the past forty years, augmented | sould 
selection, making, selling and wearing of with eight handsome color plates of paint- lyman 
, apparel, the stress is on the esthetics of jngs from The Frick Collection and one hun- |” 
dress. The book tells how to achieve style qreq other reproductions in monochrome, | §C 
and individuality in appearance... how to 4,¢ Parade furnishes an impressive array, 
THE TECHNIQUE OF master the essentials of good design in q ae y eer : 
dress. Among the subjects discussed are Part I, written by Mr. Frankfurter, de Part I 
style, design essentials, dark and light, scribes the development of American Art, ‘ire ar 
0] L PAIN Tl NG color and color combination, texture and dealing with the artists, collectors, exhibi- | Beoes 
texture combination, clothes to improve ir- tions and museums whose activities “made om 
regular figures, dressing to temperament, re art or 7 geen - ; aa audio. 
; enhancing personal coloring, hats and hair- art deals with the history and de ts 
By Frederic Taubes dressing. fllustrated with a wide variety velopment of The Frick Collection ‘since eke 
of historic and contemporary drawings and 1902, the year of its founding. With the | lavish 
One of the most widely read books photographs. opening of this rich collection to the public ( 
in its field—now in its fourth print- but a few short years ago and the encour: 
2 — ‘ ; agement its advent had on other private 
ing—giving expert, detailed advice The Art of Camouflage. C a collectors to do likewise, the opportunity | 4 fam 
and informati \ on the various tech- The Studio Publications, Inc., New >. for Americans generally to enjoy the work | ing, de 
niques and i iterials used in oil The word Camouflage, as applied to mate- of celebrated masters was immeasurably phe 
painting. With many illustrations. rial objects, almost automatically conjures increased. Art Parade records this notable Contai 
—- up in the minds of the public, visions of contribution to art in America with dis- | tut is 
$2.75. colouration—skillful or ingenious; but those tinction, both in words and illustrations. 
who have been engaged in px wey! — N.K. 
of ensuring against bomb, shell, or bullet, 
Dodd, Mead & Company know full well that the subject involves @ Keene Cement Craft. By O Arnold Radtke The |Sartin 
432 FOURTH AVE., N. Y., 16 very complex series of problems, of which = gpj-@ Publishing Company. Milwauke Vi. eon | tllows 
colouration is only one, and that one on " ee ae “eee | eatlyze 
occasion by no means the most important. The interesting possibilities to be found in ( 
The present work endeavours to describe Keene cement as a craft material are not 
aca! —— stages of rg experiment, sufficiently well-known. Some of these are F 
\ 4 and finished product, which lead to that presented for the amateur craftsman in | lithog 
\A i How to draw conclusion. this unusual book in which the author ak 
! BR HORSES As regards the camouflage of civil build- shows how this unique material can be | divin 
4s} ings, the stage cannot be said to have ad- fashioned into small projects which in their | *t sx 
by vanced to any serious degree beyond that marble-like appearance are as attractive as Ines 







A Walter 7- Foster 


Do you have a difficult time 
~ drawing horses? This book 
will give you the ‘know-how: 
Se. ules See it at your dealers or 

send *€°? to 


of the experimental. 


they are inexpensive and practical. 





ASTET 


Pastel Painting 


TWO NEW STUDIO BOOKS 


By Gladys Rockmore Davis 


MASTER, 


DE AWINGS 
ge 





BOX 456 + LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


A complete treatise on how to paint in pastels 
by this famous American artist. Plates in color 
and black and white. $2.25. 


AINTING 





Master Drawings 
Edited by Bryan Holme 


128 full page plates in. gravure of masterpieces 
of drawing from Michelangelo to Matisse. Su- 
perbly printed. $3.50. 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, Ine. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 16 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


nv ansnip 
f t Thieha la Drawing 
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WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 





AUGUSTE RODIN 
By Frisch 

jn intimate personal portrait by a sculptor who was 
Rodin’s favorite pupil and for twenty years his 
sistant. Vivid flashes from the colorful life of 
| ihe French master of realism. An_ entertaining 
grrative. Contains a complete chronological list 
) Rodin’s sculptures. Generously illustrated. $3.75. 


THE ART OF JACOB EPSTEIN 
By Robert Black 


,handsome and fully illustrated book picturing and 
fiscussing the work of this artist who has been 
erred to as the ‘‘storm center of the art world.” 
jt includes many famous Epstein works never be- 
fre reproduced in book form. Not the least im- 
pressive part of the whole is the collection of Ep- 
gin drawings. $3.50. 


THE SCULPTOR’S WAY 


By Brenda Putnam 


Victor 





A beautiful volume, filled with instruction of great 
wlue to all art students, since a large section is 
voted to anatomy. Certainly the student of sculp- 
wre will find here a great mass of information 
meded in the early stages of his training. Nor 
ihould we neglect to recommend the book to the 
jyman who has more than a casual interest in the 
wts. 196 halftone plates and many diagrams. $7.50. 


SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT 
By Malvina Hoffman 


Part I includes a brief historical outline of sculp- 
re and is enlivened by anecdotes and personal ex- 
—- with Rodin, Mestrovic, Brancusi and other 





ous artists. Part II takes the reader behind the 
genes and shows what goes on in the sculptor’s 
sudio. Here he will find practical suggestions for 
te study of modeling, stone carving, etc., from 
many angles, including portraits, idealistic figures, 
achitectural sculpture and abstract modern concepts. 
lavishly illustrated. $4.50. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
By George B. Bridgman 


Afamous textbook on art anatomy and figure draw- 
ing, demonstrating a practical and effective method 
d learning how to draw the human figure. Also 
inluded is material useful in portrait painting. 
Contains over 400 illustrative drawings, with a text 
that is short, concise and well written. $6.50. 


FIGURE DRAWING 
By Iain Macnab 
Starting with photographs of the model, the text 


flows the drawing through its various stages. Also 
milyzes many drawings by masters. $3.50. 


| CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY 
By Grant Arnold 
= is here simply explained in a how-to- 





it manner by a man who is artist, painter and 

er. This book sets forth the methods and un- 
derlying principles of this graphic medium in a way 
bist suited to the needs of the artist who has yet 
emake his first lithograph, as well as those ready 
ft advanced technics. $3.00. 


GRAPHIC DESIGN 
By Friend and Hefter 


Discusses the history, development, and present day 
Satus of the graphic arts. Covers lettering, print- 
ae production, photography, book design, adver- 

g art, the poster. Over 800 illustrations. $7.50. 


DESIGN AND DECORATION 
By Carlyle, Oring, and Richland 


| ers to designers and artists practical help and 

Mpiration in creating designs and decorations: 

advertising executives how to use them. Over 
designs, classical and modern. $3.50. 
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THIS IS FASHION 
By Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 


Fashions are the fingerprints of his- 
tory. Read who made them, when, 
where, what and how, from the time 
of the Pharaohs until today. Here 
is everything you want to know 
about any period, any style, any 
whim of fashion. 

A section of pictures shows typi- 
cal people of each period, while an- 
other section describes the men and 
women who influenced the fashions 
of their time. Here also are the 
essential features of the basic sil- 
houette and the highlights of cur- 
rent fashion news of each fashion 
era. A_ section on color shows 
through swatches of the leading 
color families how this phase of 
fashion changed. There is a chapter 
on fabrics and another on home fur- 
nishings which draws the back- 
ground against which the styles de- 
veloped. 32 pages of illustrations; 
145 color swatches. $6.60. 











Just Off the Press! 


22nd ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


Reproducing hundreds of examples of the best of 
last year’s advertising art. 


$6.00 


STUDIO SECRETS 
By Frederic Taubes 


A book for the painter in oils. It’s meant for the 
serious painter. Contains a wealth of material 
never before published. 


$3.50 


| form of drawn 


| A new book especially helpful 


THE ALPHABET AND ELEMENTS 
OF LETTERING 
By Frederic W. Goudy 


A revised and enlarged edition of two ular 
books, “‘The Alphabet” (a study particularly of the 
history and development of the fonen character), 
and “‘The Elements of Lettering” (presenting the 
elements and essentials of letter focma). Many full- 
page plates and other illustrations drawn and ar- 
ranged by the author. 


CREATIVE DESIGN 
By Joseph Cummings Chase 


Shows certain procedures employed by professional 
designers. Its illustrations are selected from the 
work of our most successful designers and a limited 
number from the work of talented students. Not a 
new book, but one which still proves useful. $2.50. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
GRAPHIC HUMOR 


By William Murrell 


A history, in two volumes, of all phases of humor- 
ous art in America from 1747 to 1938. Volume I 
covers the period from 1747 to 1865. 237 illustra- 
tions. Volume II carries on from 1865 to 1938. 
242 illustrations. Interesting and informative text 
matter. All forms of graphic humor are included— 
political cartoon, social satire, humorous drawing, 
and caricature. Vol. I, $5.00; Vol. II, $6.50. 


NEW IDEAS IN CHALK TALKS 
By John T. Lemos and Michael Angelo 
Over 80 drawings and 30 chapters of instructive 
help and guidance for a simple series that can be 


given in school assemblies and in other organiza- 
tions. $1.50. 


THE A B C OF LETTERING 
By J. I. Biegeleisen 


Tells how to begin and how to develop skill through 
easy progressive steps, through standard lettering to 
ae Complete text; 100 large 
4.00. 


LETTERING OF TODAY 
Edited by C. G. Holme 


plates. 


An inspiring and practical volume, showing all 
sorts of lettering put to many uses. Hand-writing, 
manuscripts, illuminated addresses, book-jackets, 


initial letters, posters, show-cards, signs, and every 
lettering, are represented in the 
abundance of illustrations. $4.50. 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 
By Chris H. Groneman 


Carefully explains the step-by-step details of pre- 
paring the materials for leathercraft, and offers a 
series of definite projects such as cigarette cases, 
handbags, notebooks, key cases, book ends, etc. 
There is also a section on Boy Scout accessories. 
All materials needed for each project are listed. 208 
illustrations. $2.50. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION 


For Students, Draftsmen and 
Illustrators 


By Hoelscher, Springer and Pohle 


to those who are 
interested in applying their knowledge to the war 


industries. Covers Uses of Pictorial Drawing, 
Lettering, Orthographic Projection, Orthographic 
Sketching, Axonometric Projections, Axonometric 


Sketching, Oblique Projection, Oblique Sketching, 
Perspective, Engineering Delineation, Shading, and 
Problems. Paper covered, 8% x 11. $3.50. 
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hrices subject to change without notice... Write today 
our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 
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If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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RECISION GRADING _ ruxquoise always gives you exactly the line 


you want. A separate basic formula for each of the 17 degrees guarantees grading 
that is as accurately and uniformly spaced as the marks on your rule. 


EMARKABLE DURABILITY — :cccconic graphite, refined down to 


particle sizes of one micron (1/25,000th of an inch) makes TURQUOISE lead so 
dense and durable that the longest line remains uniform in width and blackness. 


UTSTANDING STRENGTH —Eagle’s patented super bonding proc- 


ess welds lead and wood into one inseparable unit which resists point breakage. 
TURQUOISE stands up when you bear down, saving time-wasting interruptions. 


PAQUE LINES _::,. dense, fine-textured lead in every TURQUOISE 


pencil deposits clean lines of such opacity that you get clear, sharp blueprints 
direct from your pencil tracings. 


AST-FLOWING SMOOTHNESS — kve-) ciay paricte of 


TURQUOISE lead is lubricated with rare waxes, sealed in for permanent 
smoothness. Its swift, effortless strokes speed your work and save your energy. 


> 


TO PROVE IT YOURSELF “CHEMI SEALED 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE (SUPER BONDED) 
Write today and we will gladly 


send you a TURQUOISE pencil 

or lead. Just mame your sup- q 
plier, this magazine and grade 

you desire. 


‘Ret, U. 8. Pat. Om. DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK ° EAGLE PENCIL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 














